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URBAN FAMILIES: CONJUGAL 
ROLES AND SOCIAL NETWORKS: 


ELIZABETH BOTT 


In this paper I should like to report some of the results of an intensive 
study of twenty London. families.* The study was exploratory, the aim being 
to develop hypotheses that would further the sociological and psychological 
understanding 0 of families rather than to describe facts about a random or 
representative sample of families. Ideally, research of this sort might best be 
divided into two phases: a first, exploratory phase in which the aim would 
be to develop hypotheses by studying the interrelation of various factors 
within each Canis considered as a social system, and a second phase consist- 
ing of a more extensive inquiry designed to test the hypotheses on a larger 
scale. In view of the time = resources at our disposal, the present research 
was restricted to the first 

The paper will be i at to one problem: how to interpret the varia- 
tions that were found to occur in the way husbands and wives performed 
their conjugal roles. These variations were considerable. At one extreme was 
a family in which the husband and wife carried out as many tasks as possible 

arately and independently of each other. There was a strict division of 
rs hag in the household, in which she had her tasks and he had his. He gave 
her a set amount of housekeeping money, and she had little idea of how much 
he earned or how he spent the money he kept for himself. In their leisure 





H- A first version of this Paper was read at the U.N.E.S.C.O. Seminar “Problems of the Family in 
Social Order” at Cologne in June 1954. Later versions were read at seminars at the London 

Scheal of Economics in October 1954, at Manchester University in November 1954. I am grateful 
to members of all three seminars, and most particularly to several friends and colleagues, for their pains- 
taking and constructive criticisms. Under the title of “A Study of Ordinary Families”, an earlier 
Senin da Boldly Ramah to be toed by ae URRACD hee nk s of the International 


Seminar on Fa Research, to be issued by the U.N.E.S.C.O. Institute for Social Sciences, Cologne. 

2. This nek was sponsored jointly by the ae Welfare Association and the ‘Tavistock Institute 
of Human Relations; it was financed for three years by the Nuffield Foundation. The core research team 
consisted of Dr. A. T. M. Wilson (medical psycho-analyst), Miss 1. Menzies (psycho-analyst), Dr. J. H. 
Robb mre non and the author (social pt tet-wa v Dr. Wilson supervised the project and con- 
ducted clinical interviews; Miss Menzies assisted Dr. Wilson in the analysis of the psychological material 
and supervised many of the home interviews; Dr. Robb and the author carried out the sociological field 
work, which consisted of home visits and interviews. Mr. H. Phillipson and Mr. J. Boreham of the 
Tavistock Clinic administered and interpreted Thematic Apperception Tests. 
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time, he went to football matches with his friends, whereas she visited her 


relatives or went to a cinema with a neighbour. With the exception of 
festivities with relatives, this husband and wife spent very little of their 
leisure time together. They did not consider that hon were unusual in this 
respect. On the contrary, they felt that their behaviour was typical of their 
social circle, At the other extreme was a family in which husband and wife 
shared as many activities and spent as much time together as possible. They 
stressed that husband and wife should be equals: all major decisions should 
be made together, and even in minor household matters they should help 
one another as much as possible. This norm was carried out in practice. In 
their division of labour, mariy tasks were shared or interchangeable. The 
husband often did the cooking and sometimes the washing and ironing. The 
wife did the gardening and often the household repairs as well. Much of their 
leisure time was spent together, and they shared similar interests in politics, 
music, literature, and in entertaining friends. Like the first couple, this hus- 
band and wife felt that their behaviour was typical of their social circle, 
except that they felt they carried the interchangeability of household tasks a 
little further than most people. 

One may sum up the differences between these two extremes by saying 
that the first family showed considerable segregation between husband and 
wife in their role-relationship, whereas in the second family the conjugal 
role-relationship was as joint as possible. In between these two extremes there 


were many degrees of variation. These differences in degree of segregation of 
conjugal roles will form the central theme of this pa r. 

A joint conjugal role-relationship is one in whic husband and wife carry 
out many activities together, with a minimum of task differentiation and 
separation of interests; in such cases husband and wife not only plan the 
affairs of the family together, but also exchange many houschold tasks and 
= much of their leisure time together. A segregated conjugal role-relation- 


ship is one in which husband and wife have a clear differentiation of tasks and 
a considerable number of separate interests and activities; in such cases, 
husband and wife have a clearly defined division of labour into male tasks 
and female tasks; they expect to have different leisure pursuits; the husband 
has his friends outside the home and the wife has hers. It should be stressed, 
however, that these are only differences of degree. All families must have 
some division of labour between husband and wife; all familics must have 
some joint activities. 

Early in the research, it seemed likely that these differences in degree of 
segregation of conjugal roles were related somehow to forces in the social 
environment of the families. In first attempts to explore these forces, an effort 
was made to explain such segregation in terms of social class. This attempt 
was not very successful, The husbands who had the most segregated role- 
relationships with their wives had manual occupations, and the husbands 
who had the most joint role-relationships with their wives were profes- 
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sionals, but there were several working-class families that had relatively little 
segregation and there were several professional families in which segregation 
was considerable. An attempt was also made to relate degree of segregation 
to the type of local area in which the family lived, since the data suggested 
that the families with most segregation lived in homogeneous areas of low 

pulation turnover, whereas the families with predominantly joint role- 
relationships lived in heterogeneous areas of high population turnover. Once 
again, however, there were several exceptions. But there was a more import- 
ant difficulty in these attempts to correlate segregation of conjugal roles with 
class position and type of local area. The research was not designed to produce 
valid statistical correlations, for which a very different method would have 
been necessary. Our aim was to make a study of the interrelation of various 
social and psychological factors within each family considered as a social 
system. Attempts at rudimentary statistical correlation did not make clear 
how one factor affected another; it seemed impossible to explain exactly how 
the criteria for class position or the criteria for different types of local area 
were actually producing an effect on the internal role structure of the 
family. 

It therefore appeared that attempts to correlate segregation of conjugal 
roles with factors selected from the generalized social environment of the 
family would not yield a meaningful interpretation. Leaving social class and 
neighbourhood composition to one side for the time being, I turned to look 
more closely at the immediate environment of the families, that is, at their 
actual external relationships with friends, neighbours, relatives, clubs, shops, 
places of work, and so forth. This approach proved to be more fruitful. 

First, it appeared that the external social relationships of all families 
assumed the Sem of a network rather than the form of an organized group.* 
In an organized group, the component individuals make up a larger social 
whole with common aims, interdependent roles, and a distinctive sub- 
culture. In network formation, on the other hand, only some but not all of 
the component individuals have social relationships with one another. For 
example, supposing that a family, X, maintains relationships with friends, 
neighbours, and relatives who may be designated as A, B, C, D, E, F... N, 
one will find that some but not all of these external persons know one 
another. They do not form an organized group in the sense defined above. 
B might know A and C but none of the others; D might know F without 
knowing A, B, C, or E. Furthermore, all of these persons will have friends, 
neighbours, and relatives of their own who are not known by family X. In 


3. In sociological and anthropological literature, the term “group” is commonly used in at least two 
senses. In the first sense it is a very broad term used to describe any collectivity whose members are alike 
in some way; this definition would include categories, logical classes, and aggregates as well as more 
cohesive social units. The second usage is much more restricted; in this sense, the units must have some 
distinctive interdependent social relationships with one another; categories, logical classes, and aggregates 
are excluded, To avoid confusion I use the term “organized group” when it becomes necessary to dis- 
tinguish the second usage from the first. 
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a network, the component external units do not make ap larger social 
whole; are not surrounded by a common boun: 

y, although all the research families belonged to networks rather 
than to groups, there was considerable variation in the connectedness of their 
networks. By connectedness I mean the extent to which the people known 
by a family know and mect one another independently of the family. I use 


the term dispersed network to describe a network in which there are few 
relationships amongst the component units, and the term highly connected 
network to describe a network in which there are many such relationshi 

The difference is represented very schematically in Figure 1. Each family ol 
a network containing five external units, but the network of Family " X is 
more connected than that of Y. There are nine relationships a the 


FIGURE {| SCHEMATIC COMPARISON OF THE NETWORKS OF TWO FAMILIES 


FAMILY X 


FAMILY Y: 
HIGHLY CONNECTED NETWORK 


DISPERSED NETWORK 





The black circles represent the family, the white circles represent the units of the family’s 
represent the relationships of the family with the external units; 
present the relationships of the members of the network with one another. 
lines os leading off from the vhite circles indicate that each member of a family’s 
maintains relationships with other people who are not included in the family’s 
. This representation is of course highly s tainty a real family would have many 
more than five external units in its network. 


4. The term “network” pancetta ep ar horical sense, ¢.g. in Radcliffe- 
network of social relations” (4). Alth h he does 

— Somer gicreerie ee 

meaning, I follow the recent usage o Barnes: person is, as it 

in touch with each other and some 


fave of tof points ome of which are oid by hin. The pots ofthe image are people or 
sometimes groups, and the lines indicate people interact with each other” (1, p. 43) 

$. Barnes uses the term “mesh” to denote network connectedness. In a network with a small mesh, 
many of the individuals in X's network know and meet one another independently of X; in a network 
with a large mesh, few of the individuals in X’s network know and meet one another independently 
of X (1, p. 44). 
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people of X’s seavereak vilinens there are only three amongst the people of 
Y’s network. X’s network is highly connected, Y’s is dispersed. 

A detailed —— of the research data reveals that the degree of 
segregation of conjugal roles is related to the degree of network connected- 
ness. Those families that had a high degree of segregation in the role-relation- 
ship of husband and wife had a highly connected network; many of their 
friends, neighbours, and relatives Sone one another. Families that had a 
relatively joint role-relationship between husband and wife had a dispersed 
network; few of their aheed neighbours, and friends knew one another. 
There were many degrees of variation in between these two extremes. On 
the basis of our data, I should therefore like to put forward the followin 
hypothesis: The degree of segregation in the role-relationship of husband and Pie 
varies directly with the connectedness of the family’s social network. The more con- 
nected the network, the more segregation between the roles of husband and 
wife. The more dispersed the network, the less segregation between the roles 
of husband and wife. This relationship between network connectedness and 
segregation of conjugal roles will be more fully illustrated and discussed below. 

No claim is 2: here that network connectedness is the only factor 
affecting segregation of conjugal roles. Among the other variables affectin 
the way conjugal roles are performed, the personalities of husband and wike 
are of crucial i importance. Most of this paper will be devoted to a discussion 
of the effect of network connectedness, however, because the importance of 
this variable has been insufficiently stressed in previous studies of family role 
structure. 

It thus appears that if one is to understand segregation of conjugal roles, 
one should examine the effect of the family’s immediate social environment 
of friends, neighbours, relatives, and institutions. The question remains, 
however, as to why some families should have highly connected networks 
whereas others have dispersed networks. In part, network connectedness 
depends on the family ean on One family may choose to introduce 
their Fr friends, neighbours, and relatives to one another, whereas another may 
not. One family may move around a great deal so that its network becomes 
* d, whereas another family may stay put. But these choices are limited 

shaped by a number of forces over which the family does not have direct 
caine It is at this point that the total social environment becomes relevant. 
The economic and occupational system, the structure of formal institutions, 
the ecology of cities, and many other factors affect the connectedness of 
networks, and limit and shape the decisions that families make. Among 
others, factors associated vale social class and neighbourhood composition 
affect segregation of conjugal roles, not solely and not primarily through 
direct action on the in structure of the family, but indirectly through 
their effect on its network. Conceptually, the network stands between ie 
family and the total social environment. The connectedness of a family’s net- 
work depends on the one hand on certain forces in the total environment and 
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on the other hand on the personalities of the members of the family and on 
the way they react to these forces. 

In this paper a first attempt will be made to carry out an analysis in terms 
of these concepts, Part I wil be devoted to a discussion of conjugal role- 
segregation in relation to network connectedness. In Part II the relation of 
networks to the total environment will be discussed. 

Whether my central hypothesis, the direct relationship between network 
connectedness and segregation of conjugal roles, is valid for other families I 
do not know. At this stage I am not attempting to make generalizations 
about all families, and I am not concerned with whether or not the families 
we have studied are typical of others, What I am trying to do is to make a 
comparative study of the relationship between conjugal role-segregation and 
network connectedness for each of the twenty families considered as a social 
system. In so doing I have developed a hypothesis that, with further refine- 
ment of definition, preferably in quantifiable terms, might be tested on other 
families and might facilitate further and more systematic comparisons. 


PART I. CONJUGAL ROLE-SEGREGATION AND 
NETWORK CONNECTEDNESS 


A. METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA * 


Although this paper will be devoted primarily to discussion of the effect 
of external social relationships on the role-relationship of husband and wife, 
the research as a whole was designed to investigate families not only socio- 
logically but also psychologically. The research techniques accordingly con- 
sisted of a combination of the field-work method of the social anthropo- 
logist, in which the group under investigation is studied as a working whole 
in its natural habitat in so far as this is possible, and the case-study method in 
which individuals are studied by clinical interviews. No attempt was made 
to use statistical procedures. 

The families studied were “ordinary”’, in the sense that they did not come 
to us for help with personal or familial problems, and they were usually able 
to cope themselves with such difficulties as they had. We sought them out, 
they did not come to us. In order to simplify the task of comparison, only 
families with young children were selected; the discussion of conjugal role- 
segregation and network formation will accordingly be restricted to families 
in this phase of development. In order further to restrict the number of 
variables that had to be taken into account, only English families who were 
Protestant or of mainly Protestant background were selected. All twenty 
families lived in London or Greater London, but they were scattered all over 
the area and did not form an organized group. Although the families thus 
resembled one another in phase of marriage and in national and religious 





6. For an account of field techniques see J. H. Robb (5). 
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background, they varied considerably in occupation and in socio-economic 
status; the net incomes of the husbands after tax ranged from £325 to £1,500. 

Much difficulty was encountered in contacting suitable families, although 
the effort to find them taught us a good deal about the way families are 
related to other social groups. The twenty families were eventually contacted 
through the officials of various service institutions, such as doctors, hospitals, 
shaols local political parties, and the like, and through friends of the family. 
Introductions were most successful when the contact person was well known 
and trusted by both husband and wife, and the most satisfactory channel of 
contact was through friends of the family. 

After the contact person had told a prospective family about the research 
and had got their agreement to an explanatory interview by one of the 
research staff, one of the field workers visited the family at their home to 
describe what the research was about and what it would involve for the 
family. The field worker explained the background of the research, the con- 
tent of the interviews, and the time they would take. He (or she) made it 
clear that the family could withdraw at any time, that the material would be 
treated with professional discretion, and that if we wished to publish any 
confidential material that might reveal the couple’s identity, we should con- 
sult them beforehand. The research staff also undertook to pay any expenses 
that the couple might incur as a result of the investigation. Although the 
provisional and explanatory nature of the first interview was always 
emphasized, we found that most of the couples who got as far as this inter- 
view had usually decided to take part in the research before they met the 
field worker, chiefly on the basis of what the contact person had told them. 
We have no systematic information about couples who were consulted but 
decided not to participate. 

After a family had agreed to take part, the field worker paid several visits 
to them at home in the evening for joint interviews with the husband and 
wife. He also went at least once during the day at the week-end when he 
could meet the children and observe the whole family together. There were 
thirteen home interviews on the average, the range being from eight to 
nineteen. Each home interview began with half an hour of casual chattin 
followed by more focused discussions on particular topics during which 
notes were taken. The topics discussed were: kinship, family background, 
and personal history until marriage; the first phase of the family from mar- 
riage until the birth of the first child; an account of family life at the time of 
interviewing, including a daily, weekly, and yearly diary, a description of 
external social relationships with service institutions such as schools, church, 
clinic doctor, and so forth, with voluntary associations and recreational 
institutions, and more informal relationships with friends, neighbours, and 
relatives; an account of the division of labour between husband and wife in 
overall planning, in the economic support of the family, in domestic tasks, 
and in child care; and finally, questions were asked about values and ideology 
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concerning family life, social class, money and financial management, and 
general political, social, and religious questions. These topics were used as a 
general guide by the field worker; the order of topics and the form of ques- 
tioning were left to his discretion. Usually he raised a topic, and the couple 
aaa on the discussion themselves with occasional additional questions 
by the field worker. The discussion frequently wandered away ten the 
assigned topic, but little attempt was to restrict such digressions, since 
all the behaviour of husband and wife towards one another and towards the 
field worker was held to be significant data. 

When the home interviews had been completed, the field worker 
explained the second part of the research, which had been briefly mentioned 
in the first interview. This consisted of a clinical investigation in which the 
husband and wife were interviewed at the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations. Fifteen of the twenty families came for clinical interviews. The 
first such interview consisted of a brief joint meeting of the couple, the field 
worker, and the psycho-analyst, followed by the individual administration of 
the Thematic Apperception Tests by two psychologists from the Tavistock 
Clinic. The husbands and wives then returned separately on future occasions 
for two or three clinical interviews with the psycho-analyst. The topics 
covered were health; personal development, ak relationships with parents, 
siblings, and friends; sexual development; the personal relationship between 
husband and wife, and the effect of the children on the individual and on the 
family as a whole. Here again the topics were used only as a general guide. 
The informants were allowed to express their ideas and feelings as freely as 
possible. 

After the clinical interviews were over, the sociological field worker paid 
a final heme visit to bring the investigation to a close. Frequent supple- 
mentary visits have been made, however, partly to fill in gaps in the informa- 
tion and partly to work material through with the families prior to publica- 
tion. All the families know that a book is to be written about them and most 
of them intend to read it. We plan to publish detailed sociological and 
psychological accounts of two families; this material has been disguised so 
that even people who knew the families would have difficulty in recognizing 
them; in these very detailed, exhaustive accounts, however, it was impossible 
to work out a disguise so complete that the couple would not recognize 
themselves, because many of the things that would have had to be altered 
for such a disguise were essential to the analysis. We have therefore discussed 
the material with the two families mmc a This process is somewhat upset- 
— the families found it much more acceptable than the prospect of 
su y recognizing themselves laid bare in print without any prior con- 
sultation. We took it for granted that the process of digesting an analysis of 
themselves in sociological and psychological terms would be disturbing, and 
we accepted the responsibility of helping them with it in so far as they felt 
the need of assistance. We did not force therapy on them, and we chose 
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families whom we felt could stand the stress with comparative ease. Working 
the material through with the families was also important for the analysis 
itself; the reactions of the couples to our interpretations of the facts which 
they had told us helped us to evaluate and revise our analysis. 

In addition to the interviews with the twenty families, discussions about 
families in general were held with various persons, particularly doctors, who 
had considerable knowledge of family life. Discussions were also held with 
various organized groups such as Community Centres and Townswomen’s 
Guilds. These groups had no direct connection with the families we inter- 
viewed, and in most cases they were composed of people, usually women, 
who were considerably older than the research husbands and wives. These 
discussions were dante: not directly relevant to the analysis of the research 
families, but they provided useful information on the norms of family life. 
Ina _— group situation, especially one which lasts for only one session, 
people seem much more willing to talk about norms than to discuss their 


actual behaviour. 


B. DESCRIPTION OF THE DATA 


If families are classified according to the extremes of the two dimensions 
of conjugal role-segregation and network connectedness, four patterns are 
logically possible: 1. segregated conjugal role-relationship associated with a 
highly connected network, 2. segregated conj ugal role-relationship associated 


with a dispersed network, 3. joint conjugal role-relationship associated with 
a highly connected network, and 4. joint conjugal role-relationship associated 
with a dispersed network. Empirically, two of these patterns, the second and 
third, did not occur. There were no families in which a highly segregated 
conjugal role-relationship was associated with a dispersed network; there 
were no families in which a joint conjugal role-relationship was associated 
with a highly connected network. 

Six of the research families were clustered in the first and fourth patterns. 
There was one family that conformed to the first pattern, a high degree of 
conjugal role-segregation being combined with a highly connected network. 
There were five families that conformed to the fourth pattern, a joint con- 
jugal role-relationship being associated with a dispersed network. These six 
families represent the extremes of the research set. There were nine families 
that were intermediate in degree of conjugal role-segregation and similarly 
intermediate in degree of network connectedness. Finally there were five 
families that appeared to be in a state of transition both with respect to their 
network formation and with respect to their conjugal role-relationship. 

Among the twenty families, there was thus some clustering at certain 
points along a possible continuum from a highly segregated to a very joint 
conjugal role-relationship, and along a second continuum from a highly 
connected to a mae network. The families did not fall into sharply 
separated types, however, so that divisions are somewhat arbitrary, but for 
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convenience of description, I shall divide the families into four groups: 
1. highly segregated conjugal role-relationship associated with highly con- 
nected network, 2. joint conjugal role-relationship associated with dispersed 
network, 3. intermediate degrees of conjugal role-segregation and network 
connectedness, and 4. transitional families. No claim is made here that these 
are the only patterns that can occur; further research would probably reveal 
others. In a following discussion I shall be chiefly concerned not with these 
divisions, but rather with the fact that the order according to degree of con- 
jugal role-segregation follows the order according to degree of network 
connectedness, and I shall attempt to show the mechanisms by which this 
relationship operates. 


1. Highly Segregated Conjugal Role-relationship Associated with Highly 
Connected Network 


The research set contained only one family of this type.” For convenience 
I shall call them Mr. and Mrs. N. They had been married four years when 
the interviewing began and had two small children. In the following discus- 
sion, I shall describe their actual behaviour, indicating the points at which 
they depart from their norms.* 


External social relationships. Mr. N had a semi-skilled manual job at a factory 
in an East End area adjacent to the one in which he and Mrs. N lived. He 
said that many other men in the local area had jobs at the same place, or were 
doing the same sort of work at similar factories and workshops nearby. Mrs. 
N did not work, but she felt that she was unusual in this respect. Most of the 
neighbouring women and many of her female relatives had jobs; she did not 
think there was anything morally wrong with such work, but she said that 
she had never liked working and preferred to stay at home with the children. 
Mr. N said that he thought it was best for her and the children if she stayed 
at home, and added that he felt it was a bit of a reflection on a man if his 
wife had to go out to work. 

Phe Ns used the services of a local hospital and a maternity and child 
welfare clinic. They expected to send their children to the local elementary 


As stated above, | am not primarily concerned in this pa with whether the research families are 
eypiedl of others, but it is perhaps of some interest that families with highly connected networks and 
“necagnee 9 conjugal role-segregation are by no means rare, and that they appear to occur primarily in 
jong-established working-class areas. Supplementary data about such families was collected in grou 
discussions, See also Michael Young (8, 9) and J. H. Robb (6). In Part Il of the present paper I shall 
discuss some of the factors involved in living in long-established working-class areas, and how these 
factors affect network connectedness. 

8. Problems concerning norms will be taken up in a subsequent paper. I use the term “norm” to mean 
those items of behaviour which are felt by the members of a family to be prescribed and/or typical in 
their social circle. Ideal norms are those prescribed rules of behaviour which it is felt that people ought 
to follow; norms of expectation are those behaviours which are felt to be typical or usual. In my view, 
norms are partly internalized through experiences with other people and through reading, listening to 
the radio, and so forth; ii: part norms are a construction of the members of the family, who re-interpret 
and re-order the received norms, within limits, in accordance with their own needs. It follows that 
families vary considerably in their norms, although families with similar social experiences will tend to 
have broadly similar norms. 
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school. They were also in touch with the local housing authority because 
they were trying to find a new flat. These various service institutions were 
not felt to have any particular relationship to one another, except in the sense 
that they were all felt to be foreign bodies, not really part of the local life. 
Mrs. N was a little bit afraid of them, particularly of the hospital and of 
doctors. On one occasion, while waiting with her baby and the field worker 
in an otherwise empty hospital room for a doctor to attend to the baby, she 
said in a whisper, “My nam says that we pay for it [the hospital services, 
through National Health subscriptions] and we should use it, but I don’t like 
coming here. I don’t like hospitals and doctors, do you?” 

To the Ns, the local area was definitely a community in the social sense, 
a place with an identity of its own and a distinctive way of life. They spoke 
of it with great pride and contrasted it favourably with other areas. “It has 
a bad name, they say we are rough, but I think it’s the best place there is. 
Everyone is friendly . . . there is no life in the West End compared with the 
East End. They drink champagne and we drink beer. When things are la-di- 
da you feel out of place.” They took it for granted that the other inhabitants 
had similar feelings of local pride and loyalty. Both the Ns had grown up in 
the same area, as had most of their relatives and friends. Trips outside the 
area were like adventures into a foreign land, especially for Mrs. N, and very 
few informal social relationships were kept up with people outside the area. 
Physical distance was felt to be an almost insuperable barrier to social contact. 

Physically, the area was far from ideal as a place to live, for the houses 
were old-fashioned, inconvenient, and crowded. The Ns were faced with a 
difficult choice of whether to move out of London to a modern flat on a new 
housing estate, or to stay put in cramped quarters, in the old familiar local 
area with their friends and relatives. They knew of several other young 
couples who were faced with a similar dilemma. a discussions at a local 
community centre and the research of the Institute of Community Studies 


indicated that many local residents feel this to be an important social and 
personal problem (9). 

The Ns felt that their neighbours were socially similar to themselves, 
meaning that they had the same sort of jobs, the same sort of cue UR 


the same sort of outlook on life.* Because the Ns had grown up in the area, 
as had many of their relatives and neighbours, they knew a very considerable 
number of local people, and many of the people they knew were acquainted 
with one another. In other words, their social network was highly connected. 
In fact there was considerable overlap of social roles; reese of there being 
people in three or four separate categories—friend, neighbour, relative, and 
colleague—the same person frequently filled two or three or ever four of 
these roles simultaneously. 


9. Unless otherwise noted, the phrase “socially similar” will be used throughout this paper to describe 
people who are felt by a husband and wife to belong to the same social class as themselves, 
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The Ns took it for granted that Mr. N, like other husbands in their social 
circle, would have some form of recreation that he carried on with men 
away from home. In his case it was football, although the most common 
form of recreation was felt to be drinking and visiting in the local pub, where 
many husbands spent an evening or two a week with their friends; quite 
frequently some of these men were friends of old standing, men who had 
belonged to the same childhood gang, and others were colleagues at work. 
Mr. N had kept in touch with one or two friends of his childhood; he also 
played football and went to matches with some of his colleagues at work; he 
mentioned that several of his friends knew one another. Mrs. N knew a bit 
about these men, but she did not expect to join in their activities with 
her husband. She had a nodding acquaintance with the wives of two or 
three of these men, and occasionally talked to them when she was out 
shopping. 

Mrs. N also had her own separate relationships in which her husband 
did not expect to join. She knew many of her female neighbours, just as the 
knew one another; she took it for granted that a friendly relationship with 
a neighbour would be dropped if the woman moved away. Neighbours saw 
one another on the landings, in the street, in shops, occasionally over a cup 
of tea inside the flat or house. They talked over their own affairs and those 
of other neighbours. Neighbours hese accused one another of some- 
thing—of betraying a confidence, of taking the wrong side in a children’s 


quarrel, of failing to return borrowed articles, of gossip. One has little privacy 
in such a situation. But if one wants to reap the rewards of companionship 
and small acts of mutual aid, one has to conform to local standards, and one 
has to put up with being included in the gossip. Indeed, being gossiped about 
is as much a sign that one belongs to the neighbourly network as being 
gossiped with. If one refuses to have ele to do with one’s neighbours 


one is thought odd, but eventually one wi 
companionship. 

With the exception of visiting relatives and an occasional Sunday outing 
with the children, the Ns spent very little of their leisure time in joint recrea- 
tion with each other; even though they could have got their relatives to mind 
the children for them, they Mia 0 went out together. In particular, there was 
no joint entertaining of friends at home. From time to time Mr. N brought 
a friend home and Mrs. N made tea and talked a bit to the friend; female 
neighbours often dropped in during the evening to borrow something, but 
they did not stay long if Mr. N was there. There was no planned joint 
entertaining in which Mr. and Mrs. N asked another husband and wife to 
spend an evening with them. Such joint entertaining as existed was carried 
on with relatives, not with friends. Poverty does not explain the absence of 
joint entertaining, for the Ns considered themselves to be relatively well off. 
It did not seem to occur to them that they might spend their surplus money 
on entertainment of friends; they felt that such money should be spent on 


be left alone; no gossip, no 
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furniture, new things for the children, or on large gatherings of relatives at 
weddings, funerals, and christenings.’ 

There was much visiting and mutual aid between relatives, particularly 
by the women. The Ns had far more active social relationships with relatives 
than any other research family, and there was also a great deal of independent 
contact by their relatives with one another in addition to their contacts with 
the Ns themselves. In brief, the network of kin was highly connected, more 
highly connected than those of neighbours or friends. The women were 
more active than the men in keeping up contacts with relatives, with the 
result that the networks of wives were more highly connected than the net- 
works of their husbands. Although husbands were recognized to be less 
active in kinship affairs than their wives, Mr. N paid occasional visits to his 
mother, both by himself and with Mrs. N. Furthermore, there were some 
activities for which joint participation by husband and wife was felt to be 
desirable. At weddings, funerals, and christenings, there were large assem- 
blages of relatives, and on such occasions it was felt to be important that both 
husband and wife should attend. Recent and prospective weddings, twenty- 
first birthday parties, and christenings rw an important topic of discus- 
sion throughout the interviews with the Ns. 

In a group discussion, a man living in the same local area as the Ns and 
having a similar sort of family life and kinship network summed up the 
situation by saying, “Men have friends. Women have relatives.” Very suc- 


cinctly he had described the overlapping of roles mentioned above. For Mrs. 
N, there was no independent category of “friend”; friends were either neigh- 
bours or relatives. She had had a succession of pl friends in her adolescence, 


but she said that she did not see so much of them since they had all got 
married and had had children. She always described them as “girl friends”, 
not as “friends”. Both Mr. and Mrs. N used the term “friend” as if it applied 
only to men; the term “neighbour”, on the other hand, seemed to refer onl 
to women, Mr. N looked rather shocked when I asked him if he saw vai 
of the neighbours. 

Later on in the group discussion, the same man observed, ““Women don’t 
have friends. They have Mum.” In Mrs. N’s case the relationship between 
herself and her mother was indeed very close. Her mother lived nearby in 
the same local area, and Mrs. N went to visit her nearly every day, taking 


10, The absence of the pattern of joint entertainment of friends made our technique of joint interviews 
with husband and wife somewhat inappropriate for the Ns. Mrs, N was more relaxed and talked much 
more freely when she and I were alone or when we were together with other women. This was not 
because of bad relations with her husband; in fact she felt that they had a very successful conjugal rela- 
tionship and that she was fortunate in having an unusually generous and thoughtful husband. But in 
es of this, she felt she could not talk as freely when he was there, and in all probability he had similar 
eclings. Because of the difficulty in conducting joint interviews, we considered the possibility of inter- 
viewing them separately, Mrs. N by the female field worker and Mr. N by the male field worker, But 
there were two difficulties: first, we wanted to use the same technique with all families so as to simplify 
the task of comparison, and secondly we felt that separate home as well as clinical interviews would 
make each partner too suspicious and anxious about what the other was saying. 
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her children along with her. She and her mother and her mother’s sisters also 
went to visit Mrs, N’s maternal grandmother. Together these women and 
their children formed an important group, helping one another in household 
tasks and child care, and providing aid for one another in crises. ** Within the 
network of relatives, in other words, there was a nucleus composed of the 
grandmother, her daughters, and her daughters’ daughters; the relationships 
of these women with one another were sufficiently intense and distinctive to 
warrant the term “organized group” in the sense defined above (p. 347). Mrs. 
N’s female relatives provided some of the domestic help and emotional sup- 
port that, in other research families, a wife expected to get from her husband. 
Mrs. N felt tremendously attached to her mother emotionally. She felt that 
a bad relationship between mother and daughter was unnatural, a complete 
catastrophe. She would, I feel sure, have been deeply shocked by the seem- 
ingly cold and objective terms in which many of the women in the other 
research families analysed their mothers’ characters. The close tic with the 
mother is not only a source of help, however, but may also be a potential 
source of friction, for if her husband and her mother do not get along well 
together, a young wife is likely to feel torn by conflicting loyalties. Mrs. N 
felt that she was particularly fortunate in that her husband and her mother 
liked each other. 

In brief, there was considerable segregation between Mr. and Mrs. N in 
their external relationships. In effect, Mrs. N had her network and Mr. N 
had his. The number of joint external relationships was comparatively small. 
At the same time, there were many links between their networks: the hus- 
bands of some of Mrs. N’s neighbours were men who were colleagues of 
Mr. N, some of Mrs. N’s relatives also worked at the same place as Mr. N, 
and in a general way, his family was known to hers even before Mr. and 
Mrs. N got married. In other words, the connectedness of the combined 
networks of Mr. and Mrs. N was high compared to that of the families to be 
discussed below. But the Ns’ total network was sharply divided into the 
husband’s network and the wife’s network. Furthermore, her network was 
more highly connected than his: many of the relatives and neighbours with 
whom she was in contact saw one another independently of her, whereas 
there were fewer independent links between Mr. N’s colleagues, his football 
associates, and his friends from childhood. 


Conjugal role-segregation. The previous description reveals considerable segre- 
gation between Mr. and Mrs. N in their external relationships. There was a 
similar segregation in the way they carried out their internal domestic tasks. 
They took it for granted that there should be a clear-cut division of labour 
between them, and that all husbands and wives in their social circle would 
organize their households in a similar way. One man said in a group discus- 
sion: “A lot of men wouldn’t mind helping their wives if the curtains were 


1%. See also Michael Young (8). 
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drawn so people couldn’t see.” Although the Ns felt that major decisions 
should be made jointly, in the day-to-day running of the household he had 
his jobs and she had hers. He had control of the money and gave her a house- 
keeping allowance of £5 a week. Mrs. N did not know how much money 
he earned, and it did not seem to occur to her that a wife would want or need 
to know this. Although the Ns said that £5 was the amount most wives 
were given for housekeeping, Mrs. N had great difficulty in making it cover 
all the expenses of food, rent, utilities, and five shillings’ saving for Christmas. 
She told Mr. N whenever she ran short, and he left a pound or two under 
the clock when he went out the next morning. She said that he was very 

enerous with his money and she felt that she was unusually fortunate in 
Gina spared financial quarrels. 

Mrs. N was responsible for most of the housework and child care, 
although Mr. N did household repairs and helped to entertain the children 
at week-ends. Mrs. N expected that he would do some of the housework if 
she became ill, but this was usually unnecessary because her mother or her 
sister or one of her cousins would come to her aid. Indeed, these female 


relatives helped her a great deal even with the everyday tasks of housework 
and child care. 


Attitudes towards the role-relationship of husband and wife. Mr. and Mrs. N took 
it for granted that men had male interests and women had female interests 
and that there were few leisure activities that they would naturally share. In 
their view, a good husband was one who was generous with the housekeep- 
ing allowance, did not waste money on extravagant personal recreation, 
helped his wife with the housework if she got ill, and took an interest in the 
children. A good wife was a good manager and an affectionate mother, a 
woman who kept out of serious rows with neighbours and got along well 
with her own and her husband’s relatives. A good marital relationship was 
one with a harmonious division of labour, but the Ns placed little stress on 
the importance of joint activities and shared interests. It is difficult to make 
any definite statement on the Ns’ attitudes towards sexual relations, for the 

did not corfe to the Institute for clinical interviews. Judging from Mrs. N’s 
references to such matters when Mr. N was absent, it seems likely that she 
felt that physical sexuality was an intrusion on a peaceful domestic relation- 
ship rather than an expression of such a relationship; it was as if sexuality were 
felt to be basically violent and disruptive. The Eadings of clinical workers 
and of other research workers suggest that among families like the Ns, there 
is little stress on the importance of physical sexuality for a happy marriage (7). 


2. Families Having a Joint Conjugal Role-relationship Associated with a Dispersed 
Network 


Among the research set there were five families of this type. All the hus- 
bands had professional or semi-professional occupations. Two of the hus- 
bands had been upwardly mobile in occupation relative to the occupations 

AA 
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of theiy fathers. All five families, however, had a well-established pattern of 
external relationships; they might make new relationships, but the basic 
pattern was likely to remain the same. Similarly, all had worked out a fairly 
stable division of labour in domestic tasks. 


External social relationships. The husbands’ occupations had little intrinsic con- 
nection with the local areas in which they lived. All five husbands carried on 
their work at some distance from the area in which their homes were located, 
although two husbands did some additional work at home. But in no case 
was there any feeling that the occupation was locally rooted. 

Whether or not wives should work was considered to be a very con- 
troversial question by these families. Unless they were very well off financi- 
ally—and none of these five families considered themselves to be so—both 
husband and wife welcomed the idea of a double income, even though much 
of the additional money had to be spent on caring for the children. But 
money was not the only consideration; women also wanted to work for the 
sake of the work itself. It was felt that if she desired it, a woman should have 
a career or some sort of special interest and skill comparable in seriousness to 
her husband’s occupation; on the other hand, it was felt that young children 
needed their mother’s care and that ideally she should drop her career at least 
until the youngest child was old enough to go to school, But most careers 
cannot easily be dropped and picked up again several years later. Two of the 
wives had solved the problem by continuing to work; they had made careful 
(and expensive) provision for the care of their children. One wife worked at 
home. One planned to take up her special interest again as soon as her 
youngest child went to nursery school, and the fifth wife was already 
doing so. 

These husbands and wives maintained contact with schools, general 
practitioners, hospitals, and in some cases local maternity and child welfare 
clinics. Most of them also used the services of a solicitor, an insurance agent, 
and other similar professional people as required. Unlike the first type of 
family, they did not feel that service institutions were strange and alien; it 
did not bother them when they had to go out of their local area to find such 
services, and they were usually well informed about service institutions and 
could exploit them efficiently. They were not afraid of doctors. There was 
no strict division of labour between husband and wife in dealing with service 
institutions. The wife usually dealt with those institutions that catered for 
children, and the husband dealt with the legal and financial ones, but either 
could take over the other’s duties if necessary. 

These husbands and wives did not regard the neighbourhood as a source 
of friends. In most cases husbands and wives had moved around a good deal 
both before and after marriage, and in no case were they living in the neigh- 
bourhood in which they grew up. Four were living in areas of such a kind 


that only a few of the neighbours were felt to be socially similar to the family 
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themselves. The fifth family was living in a suburb that the husband and wife 
felt to be composed of people socially similar to one another, but quite 
different from themselves. In all cases as husbands and wives were polite 
but somewhat distant to neighbours. In order to have become proper friends, 
the neighbours would have had to be not only socially similar to the family 
themselves, but would also have had to share a large number of tastes and 
interests. Establishing such a relationship takes a long exploratory testing, 
and the feeling seems to have been that it was dangerous to make the test 
with neighbours since one ran the risk of being pestered by friendly atten- 
tions that one might not want to return. Since many of the neighbours 
probably had similar feelings, particularly when the neighbourhood was 
socially heterogeneous, it is not surprising that intimate social relationships 
were not rapidly established. Since these families had so little social inter- 
course with their neighbours, they were very much less worried than the first 
type of family about gossip and conformity to local norms. Indeed, in 
the circumstances one can hardly say that there were any specifically local 
norms; certainly there was not * body of shared attitudes and values built 
up through personal interaction since childhood that was characteristic of the 
local area inhabited by the Ns. 

The children were less discriminating than their parents. Unless restricted 
by their parents, they played with anyone in the street. This caused some of the 
parents a certain amount of anxiety, particularly when they felt that the area 
was very heterogeneous. Other parents adopted the view that mixing with 
children of other social classes was a good thing. In any case, all parents 
relied on their own influence and on the education of the children to erase 
any possibly bad effects of such contact. 

It seemed very difficult for these families to find the sort of house and 
local area in which they wanted to live. They wanted to own a reasonably 
cheap house with a garden in central London, a house within easy reach of 
their friends, of plays, concerts, galleries, and so forth. Ideally they wanted 
a cheap, reliable cleaning-woman-cum-baby-sitter to live nearby, possibly 
even with the family if they could afford it. Only one family had achieved 
something approaching this aim. The others were making do with various 
compromises, impeded by lack of money as well as by the scarcity of suitable 
houses. 

For these families, friends were felt to provide the most important type 
of external relationship. Not all of each family’s friends knew one another; 
it was not usual for a large number of a family’s friends to be in intimate 
contact with one another independently of their contact with the family. In 
brief, the network of friends was typically dispersed (unconnected). Husband 
and wife had usually established friendships over a period of years in many 
different social contexts—at school, during the course of their professional 
training, in the Services, at various jobs, very occasionally even because of 
living in the same neighbourhood. Their fiends were scattered all over 
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London, sometimes even all over Britain. Because the network of friends was 
so dispersed, their social control over the family was dispersed and frag- 
mented, The husband and wife were very sensitive to what their friends 
thought of them, but since the friends had so little contact with one another, 
they were not likely to present a unified body of public opinion. Amongst all 
the different bits of advice they might receive, husband and wife had to make 
up their own minds about what they should do. They were less persecuted by 
gossip than the first type of family, but they were also less sustained by it. 
Their friends did not form a solid body of helpers. 

In marked contrast to the Ns, nearly all of the husband’s and wife’s friends 
were joint friends; it was felt to be important that both husband and wife 
should like a family friend, and if a friend was married, then it was hoped 
that all four partners to the relationship would like one another. Exceptions 
were tolerated, especially in the case of very old friends, but both husband 
and wife were uncomfortable if there was real disagreement between them 
over a friend. Friendship, like marriage, required shared interests and similar 
tastes, although there was some specialization of interests among different 
friends. For example, one couple might be golfing friends whereas others 
might be pub and drinking friends; still others were all-round friends, and it 
was these who were felt to be the most intimate. 

Joint entertainment of friends was a major form of recreation. Even 
when poverty made invitations to dinner or parties impracticable, friends 
were still asked over jointly even if only for coffee or tea in the evening. It 
was considered provincial for husbands to cluster at one end of the room and 
wives at the other; everyone should be able to talk to everyone else. These 
husbands and wives usually had enough shared interests to make this pos- 
sible. Many of them were highly educated, so that they had a common back- 
ground of general topics, but even those who lacked such education usually 
make an attempt to talk about matters of general interest. 

After these couples had had children, it had become increasingly difficult 
for them to visit their friends. Since their friends often lived at a considerable 
distance, and since most of them were also tied down by young children, 
mutual visiting had become more and more difficult to arrange. Considerable 
expense and trouble were taken to make such visiting possible. It was obvious 
that friends were of primary importance to these families. 

There were usually other forms of joint recreation besides visiting friends, 
such as eating in foreign restaurants, going to plays, the cinema, concerts, and 
so forth. After children were born, t me hr ine a marked drop in external 
joint recreation in preference for things that could be done at home. Going 
out had become a special occasion with all the paraphernalia of a baby-sitter 
and arrangements made in advance. 

These five families had far less contact with their relatives than the Ns. 
Their relatives were not concentrated in the same local area as themselves, 
and in most cases they were scattered all over the country, and did not keep 
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in close touch with one another. They formed a dispersed network. It was 
felt that friendly relations should be kept up with parents, and in several cases 
the birth of the children had led to a sort of reunion with parents. It seems 
likely that becoming a parent facilitates a resolution of some of the emotional 
tensions between adult children and their own parents, particularly between 
women and their mothers. It is possible that in some cases the arrival of 
children may exacerbate such tensions, but none of these five families had had 
such an experience. There are of course some obvious practical advantages in 
increased contact with parents; they are usually very fond of their grand- 
children, so that they make affectionate and reliable baby-sitters; if they live 
close enough to take on this task their services are greatly appreciated. 

Among the families with dispersed networks, there was not the tremen- 
dous stress on the mother-daughter relationship that was described for Mrs. 
N, although women were usually rather more active than men in keeping up 
kinship ties. There were also fewer conflicts of loyalty; it was felt that if 
conflicts arose between one’s parents and one’s spouse, one owed one’s first 
loyalty to one’s spouse. Unless special interests, particularly financial interests, 
were operating among relatives, there was no very strong obligation towards 
relatives outside the parental families of husband and wife. Even towards 
siblings there was often very little feeling of social obligation. These families 
were very much less subject to social control by their relatives than the Ns, 
partly because they saw less of them, but also because the network of kin was 
dispersed so that its various members were less likely to share the same 
opinions and values. ; 

In brief, the networks of these families were less highly connected than 
that of the Ns: many of their friends did not know one another, it was 
unusual for friends to know relatives, only a few relatives kept in touch with 
one another, and husband and wife had very little contact with neighbours. 
Furthermore, there was no sharp segregation between the wife’s network and 
the husband’s network. With the exception of a few old friends and some 
colleagues, husband and wife maintained joint external relationships. 


Conjugal role-segregation. As described above, these families had as little 
segregation as possible in their external relationships. There was a similar 
tendency towards joint organization in their carrying out of domestic tasks 
and child care. It was felt that efficient management demanded some division 
of labour, particularly after the children had been born; there had to be a 
basic differentiation between the husband’s role as primary breadwinner and 
the wife’s role as mother of young children. But in other respects such division 
of labour as existed was felt to be more a matter of convenience than of 
inherent differences between the sexes. The division of labour was flexible, 
and there was considerable helping and interchanging of tasks, Husbands 
were expected to take a very active part in child care. Financial affairs were 
managed jointly, and joint consultation was expected on all major decisions. 
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Husbands were ex to provide much of the help that Mrs. N was 
able to get from her female relatives. The wives of these families with dis- 
persed networks were carrying a tremendous load of housework and child 
care, but they expected to carry it for a shorter time than Mrs. N. Relatives 
sometimes helped these wives, but only occasionally; they usually lived at 
some distance so that it was difficult for them to provide continuous assist- 
ance. Cleaning women were employed by four families and a children’s 
nurse by one; all families would have hired more domestic help if they could 
have afforded it. In spite of their affection for their children, all five couples 
were looking forward to the time when their children were older and the 
burden of work would decrease. In so far as they could look so far ahead into 
the future, they did not expect to provide continuous assistance to their own 
married children. 

It seems likely that in the cases of Mrs. N and other wives with highly 
connected networks, the burden of housework and child care is more evenly 
distributed throughout the lifetime of the wife; when she is a girl she helps 
her mother with the younger children; when she herself has children, her 
mother and other female aheinn help her; when she is a grandmother she 


helps her daughters. 


Attitudes towards the role-relationship of husband and wife. Among the families 
with dispersed networks, there were frequent discussions of whether there 
really were any psychological or temperamental differences between the 
sexes. These differences were not simply taken for granted as they were by 
the Ns. In some cases, so much stress was placed on shared interests and sexual 
-— (which was sometimes confused with identity, the notion of equality 
of complementary opposites being apparently a difficult idea to maintain 
consistently) that one sometimes felt that the possibility of the existence of 
social and temperamental differences between the sexes was being denied. In 
other cases, temperamental differences between the sexes were exaggerated 
to a point that belied the couple’s actual joint activities and the whole pattern 
of shared interests that they felt to be so fundamental to their way of life. 
Quite frequently the same couple would minimize differences between the 
sexes on one occasion and exaggerate them on another. Sometimes these 
discussions about sexual differences were very serious; sometimes they were 
witty and facetious; but they were never neutral—they were felt to be an 
important — Such discussions may be interpreted as an attempt to air 
and to resolve the contradiction between the necessity for joint organization 


with its ethic of equality on the one hand, and the necessity for differentiation 
and recognition of sexual differences on the other. “After all,” as one husband 
said, to conclude the discussion, “vive la différence, or where would we all be?” 

It was felt that, in a good marriage, husband and wife should achieve a 
high degree of compatibility, based on their own particular combination of 
shared interests and complementary differences. Their relationship with each 
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other should be more important than any separate relationship with out- 
siders. The conjugal relationship should be kept private, and revelations to 
outsiders, or letting down one’s spouse in public, were felt to be serious 
offences. A successful sexual relationship was felt by these couples to be very 
important for a happy marriage; it was as if successful sexual relations were 
felt to prove that all was well with the joint relationship, whereas unsatis- 
factory relations were indicative of a failure in the total relationship. In some 
cases one almost got the feeling that these husbands and wives felt a moral 
—— to enjoy sexual relations, a feeling not expressed or suggested by 
the Ns. 

The wives of these families seemed to feel that their position was rather 
difficult. They had certainly wanted children, and in all five cases they were 
getting a great deal of satisfaction from their maternal role. But at the same 
time, they felt tied down by their children and they did not like the inevitable 
drudgery associated with child care. Some were more affected than others, 
but most of them complained of isolation, boredom, and fatigue. “You must 
excuse me if I sound half-witted. I’ve been talking to the children all day,” 
was a not uncommon remark. These women wanted a career or some special 
interest that would make them feel that they were something more than 
children’s nurses and housemaids. They wanted more joint entertainment 
with their husbands, and more contact with friends. These complaints were 
not levelled specifically at their husbands—indeed in most cases a felt that 
their are mt were doing their best to make the situation easier—but against 
the social situation in which they found themselves and at the difficulty of 
satisfying contradictory desires at the same time. One wife summed it up by. 
saying, “Society seems to be against married women. | don’t know, it's all 
very difficult.” 

It may be felt that the problem could be solved if such a family moved 
to an area that was felt to be homogeneous and composed of people similar 
to themselves, for then the wife might be able to nd friends among her 
neighbours and would feel less isolated and bored. It is difficult to imagine, 
however, that these families could feel that any local area, however homo- 
geneous by objective criteria, could be full of potential friends, for their 
experience of moving about in the past and their varied social contacts make 
them very discriminating in their choice of friends. Further, their dislike of 
having their privacy broken into by neighbours is very deeply rooted; it 
diminishes after the children start ¥ tir with children in the neighbour- 
hood, but it never disappears entirely. 


3. Intermediate Degrees of Conjugal Role-segregation and Network Connectedness 

There were nine families of this type in the research set. There was con- 
siderable variety of occupation amongst them. Four husbands had profes- 
sional or ee Mom ma very similar to the occupations of the 


second type of family described above. It was in recognition of the fact that 
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these four families were similar in occupation but different in conjugal role- 

egation from the second set of families that I concluded that conjugal 
seaieiedon could not be attributed to occupational level alone. Of the 
five remaining husbands, one was a clerical worker, three had manual occupa- 
tions similar in general level to that of Mr. N, and one changed from a highly 
skilled manual job to an office job after the interviewing was completed. 

There was considerable variation among these nine families in conjugal 
role-segregation. Some tended to have 4 fairly marked degree of segrega- 
tion, approaching that of the Ns described above, whereas others were closer 
to the second set of families in having a relatively joint role-relationship. 
These variations in degree of segregation of conjugal roles within the nine 
intermediate families did not follow exactly the order according to occupa- 
tional level. If the occupations of the husbands are arranged in order from the 
most joint to the most segregated conjugal role-relationship, the order is as 
follows: manual worker, professional, professional, clerical worker, profes- 
sional, manual worker, professional, manual worker, manual worker. The 
variations in degree of segregation follow more closely the variations in 
degree of network connectedness. The families with the most dispersed net- 
works had the most joint role-relationships, and the families with the most 
connected networks had the most conjugal role-segregation. The families 
with the most dispersed networks were those who had moved around a 
great deal so that they had established relationships with many people who 
did not know one another. 

For brevity of description, I shall treat these nine intermediate families 
collectively, but it should be remembered that there were variations in degree 
amongst them, and that both network connectedness and conjugal role- 
segregation form continua so that it is somewhat arbitrary to divide families 
into separate types. 


External social relationships. The data suggest two possible reasons for the 
intermediate degree in the connectedness of the networks of these families. 
First, most of them had been brought up in families whose networks had 
been less connected than that of the Ns, but more connected than that of the 
second set of families, Furthermore, with one exception these couples had 
moved around less than the second type of family both before and after 
marriage, so that more of their friends knew one another; several of these 
families had had considerable continuity of relationships since childhood, 
and they had not developed the pattern of ignoring neighbours and relying 
chiefly on friends and colleagues that was described as typical of families 
with very dispersed networks. 

Secondly, these families were living in areas where they felt that many of 
the neighbours were socially similar to themselves. In four cases these were 
“suburban” areas; in five cases they were mixed working-class areas in which 


the inhabitants were felt to be similar to one another in general occupational 
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level although they worked at different jobs. Five families were living in or 
near the area where one or both of the partners had lived since childhood. In 
two of the remaining four cases, the area was similar to the one in’ which 
husband and wife had been brought up. In two cases, the present area differed 
considerably from the childhood area of one or other partner, but the couple 
had acclimatized themselves to the new situation. 

If the husband and wife were living in the area in which they had been 
brought up, each was able to keep up some of the relationships that had been 
formed before their marriage. This was also true of the Ns. The intermediate 
families differed from the Ns chiefly in that their jobs, and in some cases their 
education, had led them to make relationships with people who were not 
neighbours. Many neighbours were friends, but not all friends were neigh- 
bours. Even in the case of families in which one or both partners had moved 
to the area after marriage, each partner was able to form friendly relation- 
ships with at least some of the neighbours, who were in most cases felt to be 
socially similar to the couple themselves. Husband and wife were able to 
form independent, segregated relationships with neighbours. In particular, 
many of the wives spent a good deal of their leisure time during the day with 
neighbouring women. Husband and wife also joined local clubs, most of 
these clubs being unisexual. (Voluntary associations appear to thrive best in 
areas where people are similar in social status but do not know one another 
well; the common activity gives people an opportunity to get to know one 
another better.) 

In local areas inhabited by the intermediate families, many of the neigh- 
bours knew one another. There was not the very great familiarity built up 
over a long period of continuous residence such as was described for the area 
inhabited by the Ns, but there was not the standoffishness described as typical 
of the families with very dispersed networks. The intermediate families had 
networks of neighbours that were midway in degree of connectedness, and 
the husbands and wives were midway in sensitivity to the opinions of neigh- 
bours—more susceptible than the second set of families, but better able to 
maintain their privacy than the Ns. 

Husbands and wives had some segregated relationships with neighbours, 
but they could also make joint relationships with them if all four partners to 
the relationship liked one another. Some relationships were usually kept up 
with friends who had been made outside the area. Couples usually tried to 
arrange joint visits with these friends. These friends usually did not become 
intimate with the neighbours, however, so that the network remained fairly 
dispersed. 

Relations with relatives were much like those described above for the 
second set of families. But if the relatives were living in the same local area as 
the family, there was considerable visiting and exchange of services, and if 
the relatives lived close to one another, the kinship network was fairly well 
connected. 
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The networks of these families were thus less highly connected than that 
of the Ns, but more highly connected than that of the second set of families. 
There was some overlapping of roles. Neighbours were sometimes friends; 
some relatives were both neighbours and friends. The overlapping was not 
as complete as it was with the Ns, but there was not the complete division 
into separate categories—friend, neighbour, relative—that was characteristic 
of the second set of families. The networks of husband and wife were less 


segregated than those of the Ns, but more segregated than those of the second 
set of families. 


Conjugal role-segregation. In external relationships, husband and wife thus had 
some joint relationships, particularly with Silves and with friends, and 
some segregated relationships, particularly with neighbours and local clubs. 

In carrying out household tasks and child care, there was a fairly well- 
defined division of labour, a little more clearly marked than in the second 
type of family, more flexible than in the case of the Ns. Husbands helped, but 

¢ was a greater expectation of help from neighbours and relatives (if they 
lived close enough) than among the second set of families. 


Attitudes towards the role-relationship of husband and wife. Although there were 
variations of degree, considerable stress was placed on the importance of 
shared interests and joint activities for a happy marriage. In general, the 
greater the stress that was placed on joint organization and shared interests, 
the greater was the importance attached to sexual relations. Like the families 
with dispersed networks, the intermediate families stressed the necessity for 
poetic sear and the precedence of the conjugal relationship over all 
external relationships, but there was a greater tolerance of social and tempera- 
mental differences ke the sexes, and there was an easier acceptance of 
segregation in the activities of husband and wife. Wives often wanted some 
special interest of their own other than housework and children, but they 
were able to find activities such as attending evening classes or local clubs 
that could be carried on without interfering with their housework and child 
care. And because, in. most cases, they felt that at least some of the neighbour- 
ing women were similar to themselves, they found it relatively easy to make 
penn among them, and they had people to talk to during the day. They 

mplained less frequently of isolation and boredom than did the wives in 
fu ilies with very dispersed networks. 


4. Transitional Families 


There were five families in varying states of transition from one type of 
network to another. Two — of transition can be distinguished among 


these five families. (a) Families who were in the process of deciding to move 
from one local area to another, a decision that was requiring considerable 
restructuring of their networks, and (b) somewhat “‘de-socialized” families 
(2), that is, families who had radically changed their pattern of external rela- 
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tionships and had not yet got used to their new situation. There were other 
families who had gone through the process of transition and had more or less 
settled down to the pattern typical of families with dispersed or intermediate 
networks. 


(a) Families in the process of deciding to move. There were two such families. 
Both had relatively highly connected networks, and both had been socially 
mobilé and were contemplating moving to suburban areas, which would be 
more compatible with their new social status. In both cases this meant cutting 
off old social ties with relatives and neighbours and building up new ones. 
One couple seemed to feel too bound to the old network to make the break; 
they also said they did not want to lower their current standard of living by 
spending a lot of money on a house. The second family moved after the 
interviewing was completed, and a brief return visit suggested that they 
would in time build up the intermediate type of network and conjugal role- 
segregation. 


(b) Somewhat de-socialized families. There were three families of this type. All 
three had been brought up in highly connected networks similar to that 
described for the Ns, and all had moved away from their old areas and the 
people of their networks. For such a family, any move outside the area is a 
drastic step. This contrasts with the intermediate families who are not too 
upset by moving, enter that they move to an area of people who are felt 


to be socially similar to themselves. 

One family had been very mobile occupationally, although they had 
moved primarily because of the requirements of the husband’s occupation 
rather than to find a neighbourhood compatible with their achieved status. 
They were living in relative isolation, with very few friends, almost no con- 
tacts with neighbours, and very little contact with relatives, most of whom 
were living at a considerable distance. They seemed to be a bit stunned by 
the change in their immediate environment. They had some segregated 
interests, but they felt that joint organization and shared interests were the 
best basis of a conjugal relationship. 

The other two families were working-class and had not been occupation- 
ally mobile. These two families were particularly important to the con- 
ceptual analysis of conjugal role-segregation, for although they were similar 
to the Ns in occupational level and in general cultural background, their 
conjugal role-relationship was more joint. It was their relatively dispersed 
networks that distinguished them from the Ns. 

These two families had moved to a different local area because they could 
not find suitable accommodation in their old neighbourhoods. They also 
wanted the amenities of a modern flat, and since their parents had died and 
many of their relatives had moved away, they felt that their main ties to the 
old local area were gone. Both these couples seemed to feel that they were 
strangers in a land full of people who were all strangers to one another, and 
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at first they did not know how to cope with the situation. They did not react 
to their new situation in exactly the same way. In both cases, husband and 
wife had turned to one another for help, especially at first, but for various 
personal reasons, one husband and wife were making a concerted effort to 
develop joint activities and shared interests, whereas the other couple did not 
take to the idea of a joint role-relationship with any enthusiasm. 

In the first case, husband and wife tried to develop more joint reJation- 
ships with friends, but this was difficult for them because they had had so 
little practice; they did not know the culture of a joint role-relationship, and 
their new acquaintances were in a similar predicament so that they got little 
external support for their efforts. The husband tried to get his wife to join in 
his club activities, but the structure of the club was such that her activities 
remained somewhat segregated from his. The husband helped his wife exten- 
sively with household tasks and child care, although he continued to plan the 
family finances. In the second case, the husband busied himself with his work 
and Giends and spent a great deal of time on various committees with other 
men; his wife was becoming isolated and withdrawn into the home. They 
had more joint organization of domestic tasks than they had had before; she 
urged him to help her because her female relatives lived too far away to be 
of much assistance. 

In both cases, however, nothing could really take the place of the old 
networks built up from childhood, and both couples felt a good deal of 
personal dissatisfaction. The husbands were perhaps less drastically affected, 
since they continued to work at their old jobs and their relationships with 
colleagues gave them considerable continuity. Both husband and wife often 
blamed their physical surroundings for their malaise, and they idealized their 
old local areas. They remembered only the friendliness and forgot the 
eee inconvenience and the unpleasant part of the gossip. On the whole, 
although one family had carried the process further than the other, both 
ss to be developing a more joint division of labour than that which they 
had had before, and it seemed likely that they would eventually settle down 
in some intermediate form of network connectedness and conjugal role- 
segregation. 

The research set did not contain any families who had moved in the other 
direction, that is, from a dispersed to a more connected network. But per- 
sonal knowledge of families who had been accustomed to a dispersed net- 
work and were having to come to grips with a fairly highly connected one 
suggests that this type of change is also felt to be somewhat unpleasant. The 
privacy of husband and wife is encroached upon, and each is expected to take 
part in segregated activities, a state of affairs that they regard as provincial. 
These families could have refused to enter into the local network of social 
relationships, but in most cases they felt that the husband’s career required it. 
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C. THE NATURE OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CONJUGAL ROLE-SEGREGATION 
AND NETWORK CONNECTEDNESS 


The data having been described, the nature of the relationship between 
conjugal role-segregation and network connectedness may now be examined 
in more detail 

Connected networks are most likely to develop when husband and wife, 
together with their friends, neighbours, and relatives, have all grown up in 
the same local area and have continued to live there after marriage. Husband 
and wife come to the marriage each with his own highly connected network. 
It is very likely that there will be some overlap of their networks; judging 
by the Ns’ account of their genealogy, one of the common ways for husband 
and wife to meet each other is to be introduced by a person who is simultane- 
ously a friend of one and a relative of the other. | 

Each partner makes a considerable emotional investment in relationships 
with the people in his network; each is engaged in reciprocal exchanges of 
material and emotional support with them; each is very sensitive to their 
opinions and values, not only because the relationships are intimate, but also 
because the people in his network know one another and share the same 
values so that they are able to apply consistent informal sanctions to one 
another. 

The marriage is superimposed on these pre-existing relationships, As long 
as the couple continue to live in the same area, and as long as their friends, 
— and relatives also continue to live within easy reach of the family 
and of one another, the segregated networks of husband and wife can be 
carried on after marriage. Some rearrangement is necessary; the husband is 
likely to stop seeing some of the friends of his youth, particularly those who 
mn at a different place and go to different pubs and clubs; after children are 
born, the wife is likely to see less of her former girl friends and more of her 
mother and other female relatives. But apart from these readjustments, hus- 
band and wife can carry on their old external relationships, and they con- 
tinue to be very sensitive to external social controls. In spite of the conjugal 
segregation in external relationships, the overlapping of the nowinaa. of 
husband and wife tends to ensure that each partner finds out about the other’s 
activities. Although a wife may not know directly what a husband does with 
his friends away a home, one of the other men is likely to tell his wife or 


some other female relative who 7 passes the information on, either 


directly or through other women, to the wife of the man in question. 
Similarly any defection on the part of the wife is likely to be made known 
to her husband. 

Because old relationships can be continued after marriage, both husband 
and wife can satisfy some of their personal needs outside the marriage, so that 
their emotional investment in the conjugal relationship need not be as 


intense as in other types of family. Both husband and wife, but particularly 
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the wife, can get outside help with domestic tasks and with child care. A 
rigid division of labour between husband and wife is therefore possible, since 
each can get outside help. In other words, the segregation in external rela- 
tionships can be carried over to activities within the family. 

Networks become dispersed when people move around from one place 
to another, or when they make new relationships that have no connection 
with their old ones. If both husband and wife have moved around a good 
deal before marriage, each will bring an already dispersed network to the 
marriage; many of the husband’s friends will not know one another; many 
of the wife’s friends will not know one another. After the marriage they will 
meet new people as well as some of the old ones, and these people will not 
necessarily know one another. In other words, their external relationships 
are relatively discontinuous both in space and in time. Such continuity as 
they possess lies in their relationship with each other rather than in their 
external relationships. In facing the external world, they draw on each other, 
for their strongest emotional investment is made where there is continuity. 
Hence their high standards of conjugal compatibility, their stress on shared 
interests, on joint organization, on equality between husband and wife. 
They must get along well together, they must help one another as much as 
possible in carrying out familial tasks, for there is no sure external source of 
material and emotional help. Since their friends and relatives are physically 
scattered and few of them know one another, the husband and wife are not 
stringently controlled by a solid body of public opinion, but they are also 
unable to rely on consistent external support. Through their joint external 
relationships they present a united front to the world and they reaffirm their 
joint relationship with each other. No external person must seriously menace 
the conjugal relationship; joint relationships with friends give both husband 
and wife a source of emotional satisfaction outside the family without 
threatening their own relationship with each other. 

In between these two extremes are the intermediate and transitional 
families. In the intermediate type, husband and wife have moved around a 
certain amount so that they sock continwity with each other and make their 
strongest emotional investment in the conjugal relationship. At the same 
time, they are able to make some wt ie relationships outside the family 
and they are able to rely on considerable casual help from people outside the 
family, so that a fairly clearly defined division of labour into male tasks and 
female tasks can be made. 

The transitional families illustrate some of the factors involved in chang- 
ing from one type of network to another. Husbands and wives who change 
from a connected to a dispersed network find themselves suddenly thrust 
into a more joint relationship without the experience or the attitudes appro- 
priate to it. The eventual outcome depends partly on the family and partly on 
the extent to which their new neighbours build up relationships with one 
another. An intermediate form of network connectedness seems to be the 
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most likely outcome. Similarly, in the case of families who change from a 
dispersed to a more highly connected network, their first reaction is one of 
sslidinMlegetion at losing their privacy, but in time it seems likely that they 
will tend to develop an intermediate ane of network connectedness and 
conjugal role-segregation. 


PART Il. NETWORKS IN RELATION TO THE 
TOTAL ENVIRONMENT 


Having discussed the relation of the family to its network, I should like 
now to consider the factors affecting the form of the network itself. First the 
general features characteristic of all familial networks in an urban indus- 
trialized society will be examined, then I shall turn to consider some of 
the factors affecting variations from one urban familial network to another. 


A. FACTORS AFFECTING THE GENERAL FEATURES OF URBAN FAMILIAL NETWORKS 


As described above, all the research familiés maintained relationships with 
external people and institutions—with a place of work, with service institu- 
tions sek as schools, church, doctor, clinic, shops, and so forth, with volun- 
tary associations such as clubs, evening classes, and recreational institutions; 
they also maintained more informal relationships with colleagues, friends, 
neighbours, and relatives. It is therefore incorrect to describe urban families 


as “isolated”; indeed, no urban family could survive without its network 
of external relationships. 
It is correct, however, to or that urban families are not contained within 


organized groups, for although they have many external relationships, the 
institutions and persons with which they are related are not linked up with 
one another to "0 an organized group. Furthermore, although individual 
members of a family frequently belong to groups, the family as a whole does 
not. There are marginal cases, such as the situation arising when all the 
members of the family belong to the same church or go to the same general 
practitioner, but in these cases the external institution or person controls only 
one aspect of the family’s life, and can hardly be said to “contain” the family 
in all its aspects. 

In the literature on family sociology, there are frequent references to “the 
family in the community”, with the implication that the community is an 
organized group within which the family is contained. Our data suggest that 
the usage is misleading. Of course every family must live in some sort of 
local area, but very few urban local areas can be called communities in the 
sense that they form cohesive social groups. The immediate social environ- 
ment of urban families is best considered not as the local area in which they 
live, but rather as the network of actual social relationships they maintain, 
regardless or whether these are confined to the local area or run beyond its 
boundaries. 
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Small-scale, more isolated, slaty “closed” a groups soos: a 
marked contrast. This rp of community is frequently encountered in 
primitive societies, as well as in certain a areas ot industrialized societies. 
A family in such a local group knows no privacy; everyone knows everyone 
else. The situation of the urban family with 2 highly connected network is 
ra one step further in the relatively closed local group. The networks of 

nent families are so highly connected and the relationships within 
re seal group are so clearly marked off from external relationships that the 
local population can properly be called an organized group. Families are 
encapsulated within this group; their activities are known to all, they cannot 
escape from the informal sanctions of gossip and public opinion, their 
external affairs are governed by the group to which he ey belong. 

In many small-scale primitive societies, the elementary family is encap- 
sulated not only within a local group, but also within a corporate kin group. 
In such cases, the conjugal role-segregation between husband and wife 
becomes even more 6 than that described above for urban families 
with highly connected networks. Marriage becomes a linking of kin groups 
rather than preponderantly a union between individuals acting on their own 
initiative. 

These differences between the immediate social environment of families 
in urban industrialized societies and that of families in some small-scale 
primitive and rural communities exist, ultimately, because of differences in 
the total economic and social structure. The division of labour in a small- 


scale society is relatively simple; the division of labour in an industrial society 
is oe com = In a small-scale, relatively closed society, most of 


the services required by a family can be provided by the other families in the 
local group and in the kin group. In an urban industrialized society, such 
tasks and services are divided up and assigned to specialized institutions. 
Whereas a family in a small-scale, relatively closed society belongs to a small 
number of groups each with many functions, an urban family exists in a 
network of many separate, unconnected institutions each with a specialized 
function. In a small-scale, relatively closed society the local group and the kin 
group mediate between the family and the total society; in an urban indus- 
trialized society there is no single encapsulating group or institution that 
mediates between the family and the total society. 

One of the results of this difference in the form of external relationships 
is that urban families have more freedom to govern their own affairs. In a 
small-scale, relatively closed society, the encapsulating groups have a great 
deal of control over the family. In an urban industrialized society, the doctor 
looks after the health of individual members of the family, the clinic looks 
after the health of the mother and child, the school educates children, the 
boss cares about the individual as an employee rather than as a husband, and 
even friends, neighbours, and relatives may disagree amongst themselves as 


to how the affairs of the family should be conducted. In brief, social control 
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of the family is split up amongst so many agencies that no one of them has 
continuous, complete governing power, and within broad limits, a family 
can make its own decisions and regulate its own affairs. 

The situation may be summed up by saying that urban families are more 
highly individuated than families in relatively closed communities. I feel that 
this term describes the situation of urban families more accurately than the 
more commonly used term “isolated”. By “individuation” I mean that the 
elementary family is separated off, differentiated out as a distinct, and to some 
extent autonomous, social group. Of course, in most societies the elementary 
family is individuated to some extent; one could not say that it existed as a 
distinct group if it were not. The difference in individuation between an 
urban family and a family in a relatively closed community is one of degree. 
It should be pra et however, that urban families differ among them- 
selves in degree of individuation; families with highly connected networks 
are less individuated than those with dispersed networks. 

The individuation of urban families provides one source of variation in 
role performance. Because families are not encapsulated within governin 
and controlling groups, other than the nation as a whole, ere and wite 
are able, within broad limits, to perform their roles in accordance with their 
own personal needs. These sok rm are laid down by the ideal norms of 
the nation as a whole, many of which exist as laws and are enforced by the 
courts. But informal social control by relatives and neighbours is much less 
stringent and less consistent than in many small-scale societies, and much 
variation is possible. 


B. FACTORS AFFECTING VARIATION IN URBAN FAMILIES’ NETWORKS 


Although the immediate social environments of all urban families 
resemble one another in assuming network form, there are important differ- 
ences from one urban family’s network to another. As has been demon- 
strated in Part I above, these differences lie in the degree of connectedness of 
families’ networks. Such differences are most clearly marked in the area of 
informal relationships, that is, in relationships with friends, neighbours, and 
relatives. These relationships are felt to be of much greater personal and 
emotional importance than the more specialized and formal relationships 
that are maintained with doctors, clinics, schools, and so forth, and they are 
usually maintained with people who are felt to be socially similar to the 
family themselves. 

In the introduction to this paper it was suggested that network connected- 
ness is a function on the one hand of certain forces in the total environment 
and on the other hand of the family themselves. It now becomes appropriate 
to discuss this statement in greater detail. 

The highly developed division of labour in an industrial society produces 
not only complexity but also variability. Sometimes conditions are created 


that favour the development of relatively highly connected networks, 
BB 
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sometimes conditions are created that favour relatively dispersed networks. 
Toexamine these conditions in detail would take the discussion far away from 
families and their networks into a study of the ecology of cities and the 
economic structure of industries and occupations, a task obviously beyond 
the scope of this paper. I should like, however, to suggest tentatively several 
factors that appear likely to affect network connectedness. 


(1) Economic Ties among the Members of the Network 


Economic ties operate more forcibly between relatives than between 
friends and neighbours, but there is a wide range of variation in the operation 
of such cohesive forces even among relatives. The connectedness of the kin- 
ship network is enhanced if relatives hold property rights in common enter- 
prises, or if they expect to inherit property from one another. 

The connectedness of kinship networks is also enhanced if relatives can 
help one another to get jobs. Only certain types of occupation allow such 
help; in occupations requiring examinations or other objective selection pro- 
pr adele 2 most professional and semi-professional occupations fall into 
this category—relatives cannot give one another much help in this respect, 
whereas in some less skilled occupations and in certain businesses, particularly 
family businesses, relatives are able to help one another more directly. 

The important point here is that neither the occupational system nor the 
distribution of property is uniform. Different families are affected in different 
ways. This means that although families’ networks in general and their kin- 


ship networks in particular do not play a very large part in the economic and 
occupational structure, there is a great deal of variation in the way in which 
economic forces affect families’ networks. 


(2) Type of Neighbourhood 

Type of neighbourhood is important not so much in and of itself, but 
because it is one of the factors affecting the “localization” of networks. If a 
family’s network is localized, that is, if most of the members live in the same 
local area so that they are accessible to one another, they are more likely to 
know one another than if they are scattered all over the country. 

Since the members of the informal network are usually felt by the family 
to have the same social status as themselves, localized networks are most 
likely to develop in areas where the local inhabitants feel that they are socially 
i to one another, that they belong to the same social class, whatever 
their definition of class may be. Such Gelings of social similarity appear to be 
strongest in long-established working-class areas in which there is a dominant 
local industry or a small number of traditional occupations. As described 
above, the Ns, the family with the most highly connected network, were 
living in such an area. It was also an area of low population turnover, at least 
until the recent war. Formerly people were born, brought up, and died there. 
Highly connected networks could develop not only Saenea the local area 
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was homogeneous but also because people stayed put. Now, as some of the 
inhabitants move away, the networks of even those people who remain in 
the area are becoming more dispersed. 

There were no comparable homogeneous neighbourhoods of people be- 
longing to one of the full professions.'* Neighbourhoods .were found, how- 
ever, in which the inhabitants were teres - homogeneous with regard to 
income, although they had different occupations. The type and cost of the 
dwelling was probably an important factor contributing to this type of 
homogeneity. Such neighbourhoods were found in suburbs; they were also 
found in certain mixed working-class areas in which there was no dominant 
local industry. Most of the families with intermediate and transitional net- 
works were living in such areas; one family with a dispersed network was 
living in such an area, but they ignored their neighbours, whom they felt were 
socially similar to one nother but not to eon Finally, there were some 
areas that were extremely heterogeneous with regard to occupational level, 
income, educational background of the inhabitants, and so forth; most of the 
families with very dispersed networks were living in such areas. 

In a very complex way, neighbourhood composition is related to occupa- 
tion and social class. It is possible to have fairly homogeneous areas of, say, 
dockworkers or furniture workers, although not all manual occupations are 
heavily localized, but the structure of the professions is such that it would be 
most unusual to find a homogeneous area of, say, doctors or lawyers or 
chartered accountants. On the basis of our data on families, no attempt can 
be made to analyse the many factors contributing to the formation of local 
neighbourhoods. The most one can say is that the industrial and occupational 
system is so complex that it gives rise to many different types of urban neigh- 
bourhood. Some are more homogeneous and stable than others. If one were 
making a detailed study of network connectedness in relation to neighbour- 
hood composition, it would be necessary to work out detailed criteria of 
homogeneity so that neighbourhoods could be systematically compared; one 
could then study the relation of different degrees and types of objective 
homogeneity to the attitudes of local inhabitants towards one another; one 
could also compare the formation of the networks of families in different 
types of area. My guess would be that one would not find families with 


12. University towns are perhaps the closest approximation to a homogeneous area of a single pro- 
fession. Study of networks and conjugal role-segregation in such areas should be of considerable interest, 
for certain factors in the situation would be likely to foster a high degree of network connectedness 
whereas others would discourage it. A homogeneous local area, if perceived as such by the local inhabi- 
tants, encourages a high degree of network connectedness, The sexual segregation in the social structure 
of the colleges may also tend to increase connectedness among men and to reinforce segregation between 
husband and wife. But most professional men move around during their education and early occupa- 
tional training, and have pk err contacts with people outside their local area, which would dis- 
courage network connectedness. As described below, continuity of residence by all members of the 
network is also an important factor; it seems likely that the population turnover of university towns is 
relatively high, and that there are few families in which husband and wife are born, brought up, and 
die in the same university town. Such lack of continuity would tend to prevent a high degree of 
connectedness. 
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highly connected networks in heterogeneous areas of high population turn- 
over, but that one might find both families with highly connected networks 
and familigs with dispersed networks in relatively homogencous, stable areas. 

It is most unlikely that one would be able to predict degree of network 
connectedness from knowledge of the local area alone. Too many other 
factors are involved—type of occupation, where the husband works, how 
long the family has lived in the area, perception of the area, and so forth. 
The family’s perception of the people in the area is particularly important. 
Objective measures of social homogeneity give only a rough indication of 
how families will feel about their neighbours. Furthermore, it is always 
necessary to remember that a neighbourhood does not simply impose itself 
on a family. Within certain limits families can choose where they will live, 
and even if they feel that their neighbours are similar to themselves they are 
not compelled to be friendly with them; other criteria besides felt social 
similarity enter into the selection of friends. 


(3) Opportunities to Make Relationships outside the Local Area 


Networks are more likely to be highly connected if members do not have 
many opportunities to form new relationships with persons unknown to the 
other members of the network. Thus, in the case of the family with a highly 
connected network described above, the husband’s work, the relatives of 
husband and wife, and their friends were all concentrated in the local area. 
There are no strong sanctions preventing such families from making relation- 
ships with outsiders, but there is no unavoidable circumstance that forces 
them to do so. In the case of the professional families in the research set, their 
education and professional training had led them to make many relation- 
ships with colleagues and friends who did not know one another. Even if 
mn families keep on living in the same area throughout their lives, which is 


unusual though — the husband’s pursuit of an occupational career leads 


him to make relationships with people who do not belong to the family’s 
neighbourhood network, so that the network tends to become dispersed. 
In brief, network connectedness does depend, in part, on the husband’s 
occupation. If he practises an occupation in which his colleagues are also his 
neighbours, his network will tend to be localized and its connectedness will 
tend to be high. If he practises an occupation in which his colleagues are not 
his neighbours, his network will tend to become dispersed. One cannot 
predict this solely from knowledge of occupational level. Most professional 
occupations require a man to get his training and do his work in different 
areas from the one he lives in. Some manual occupations require or permit 


this too; others do not. 


(4) Physical and Social Mobility 


Network connectedness depends on the stability and continuity of the 
relationships; a family’s network will become more dispersed if either the 
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family or the other members of the network move away physically or socially 
so that contact is decreased and new relationships are established. 

Among the research set, there were clear indications that networks be- 
came more dispersed when physical mobility had been great. When the num- 
ber of local areas lived in by both husband and wife before and after marriage 
is added up, the averages according to network formation are as follows: 
Families with nent networks, 19; families with intermediate networks, 
8-2; families with transitional networks, 9-6, and the Ns, the family with the 
most highly connected network, 2. (In all cases, Service career was counted 
as one “‘area’’.) 

Many factors affect physical mobility. Here again the occupational system 
is a relevant factor. Some occupations permit or encourage social and physical 
mobility so that networks become dispersed; other occupations encourage 
stability of residence and social relationships. Social mobility is often accom- 
panied by physical mobility. In the research set, seven families had been 
occupationally mobile and three had moved or were contemplating moving 
to an area appropriate to their achieved status. The other four had moved too, 


but not primarily for status reasons. In general, the networks of socially 
mobile families tend to become less connected not only because they move 
physically but also because they are likely to drop old social ties and form 
new ones. Among the mobile families of the research set, most of the re- 
arranging had been done in adolescence and in the early years of the marriage, 


and it involved chiefly friends and distant relatives. However mobile the 
family, husband and wife felt an obligation to maintain contact with their 
parents; occupational and social achievements were usually felt to be a 
positive accomplishment for parents as well as for the abel and wife 
themselves. 

Occupation may affect physical mobility even when there is no social 
mobility. Among the research families many of the professional couples had 
moved frequently from one local area to another and even from one city to 
another, and they tended to treat the requirements of the husband’s career as 
the most important factor in deciding whether to move or not; this applied 
as much to families who were not socially mobile as to those who were. The 
manual and clerical workers were less likely to give the demands of the 
husband’s career as a chief reason for moving, and only one such family had 
moved very frequently. The relations between occupation and physical and 
social mobility are obviously very complex. The important fact is that the 
occupational system is not uniform; it permits ina 3 variation in physical 
and social mobility and hence much variation in network connectedness. 

But decisions to move depend not only on occupational considerations 
but also on the housing shortage, the ‘yp and cost of the house or flat, the 
family’s views on the welfare of their children, relations with relatives, neigh- 
bours, and friends in the old area, and on potential relations in the new area, 
and doubtless many other factors as well. All these considerations must be 
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weighed together when the decision to move is made, although one or other 
factor may be dominant. Sometimes all considerations point in the same 
direction; more frequently they have to be balanced against one another. But 
whatever the reasons, once the move has been made the family’s network 
becomes more dispersed. Even if the family itself does not move, its network 
will become dispersed if friends and relatives move away. 

Network connectedness thus ds on a very complex combination of 
economic and social forces, Instead of the relatively homogeneous environ- 
ment of a small-scale, relatively closed society, the total environment of an 
urban family is exceedingly complex and variable. Many forces affect a 
family’s network, so that there is considerable latitude for the family to 
choose among several courses of action, and a wide range of variation is 


possible. 
(5) Individual Decision and Choice 


The connectedness of a family’s network depends not only on external 
social forces, but also on the family itself. Although the members of a family 
cannot control the forces of the total environment, they can select from 
among the various courses of action to which these forces give rise. It is the 
variability of the total environment that makes choice possible, but it is the 
family that makes the actual decisions. Decisions are haul by situational 
factors but they also depend on the personalities of the members of the 
family, on the way they react to the situational factors. 

Through acts of personal decision and choice husband and wife may 
affect the connectedness of their network, often without any deliberate inten- 
tion of doing so; by changing the connectedness of their network they affect 
in turn their conjugal role-segregation. Thus, if a family with a highly con- 


nected network moves out of their old area to a new housing estate, their 
network will rapidly become more dispersed, and for a time at least they will 
develop a more joint relationship with each other. If a professional famil 

with a dispersed network moves to a university town because of the husband's 
career, their network is likely to become slightly more connected even 
though they may not o to make it so. Ifa family with a dispersed network 


decides to move to a distant suburb because that is the only place where they 
can find a house that they can afford to buy, they may find themselves 
extremely isolated—cut off from their friends, unable to make relationships 
easily with their neighbours, and even more dependent on each other than 
usual 

Among the research set there were several couples who, for various 
personal reasons, had almost no informal network at all. Thus two families 
were living in a state of voluntary isolation or near isolation; they kept up 
necessary contacts with service institutions and paid a few duty visits to 
relatives, but that was all. Or again, a husband and wife of the second set of 
families, for various personal reasons, had almost no friends, although they 
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saw a good deal of their relatives and rather more of their neighbours than 
the other families of this set. In so far as they had an informal network it was 
dispersed, but there were far fewer members in it than usual. One of the 
intermediate families could, if they had wished, have had a network almost 
as highly connected as that of the Ns, but for various personal reasons they 
had cut themselves off and had adopted a more home-centred outlook and 
a more joint role-relationship. Slightly deviant families of this type are aware 
that their behaviour does not coincide exactly with their own norms, 
although they usually do not like to discuss their deviance unless they feel 
that they are above their norm rather than below it. 

Personality characteristics may thus affect conjugal role-segregation in- 
directly because they are a factor in shaping choices that affect the form of 
the family’s network. But personal aed and attitudes, both conscious and 
unconscious, also affect sialibainaas of conjugal roles directly. Two families 
may have similar networks but slightly different degrees of conjugal role- 
segregation. Thus the two transitional families discussed above (pp. 369-70) 
were living in approximately the same social situation, but in one case the 
husband and wife were trying to develop as joint a conjugal relationship as 
possible whereas in the second case they were not. Personality factors are of 
necessity involved in performance of familial roles—and of any role for that 
matter—but it is only where there is a lack of fit between the personal needs 
of husband and wife, the social situation in which they find themselves, and 
the expectations of the members of their networks, that such needs stand out 
as a separate factor. 


Social Class, Network Connectedness, and Segregation of Conjugal Roles 


Because of the complexity of the situation it is not surprising that we 
could not find a simple correlation between class position and segregation of 
conjugal roles. In my view such segregation is more directly related to net- 
work connectedness than to class status as such, although there are probably 
some aspects of class position that affect conjugal role-segregation directl 
For example, if both husband and wife are highly educated, they are likely 
to have a common background of shared interests and tastes, which makes a 
joint relationship easy to conduct. Although it is unlikely that teachers 
deliberately plan to teach children about joint conjugal relationships, higher 
education is probably a chief means of passing on the ethic appropriate to a 
joint relationship from one generation to another, and of a it to 
socially mobile individuals whose parents have had a more segregated 
relationship. It is doubtful, however, whether such education alone could 
produce joint conjugal relationships; it works in conjunction with other 
factors. 

But for the most part factors associated with class—however one defines 
that complex construct—affect segregation of conjugal roles indirectly 
through having an effect on the connectedness of the family’s network. To 
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sum up the empirical resultant: Families with highly connected networks are 
likely to be working-class. But not all working-class families will have highly 
connected networks. 

It is only in the working-class that one is likely to find a combination of 
factors all working together to produce a high degree of network connected- 
ness: concentration of people of the same or similar occupations in the same 
local area; jobs and homes in the same local area; low population turnover 
and continuity of relationships; at least occasional opportunities for relatives 
and friends to help one another to get jobs; litte demand for physical 
mobility; little opportunity for social mobility. 

In contrast, the structure of professions is such that this pattern of forces 
almost never occurs. Homogencous local areas of a single profession are very 
rare, a man’s place of work and his home are usually in different local areas; 
professional training leads him to make relationships with people who do 
not know his family, school friends, and neighbours; in most cases getting 
a job depends on skill and training rather than on the influence of friends and 
relatives; many professional careers require physical mobility. Almost the 
only factor associated with high-class status that tends to foster network con- 
nectedness is ownership of shares in common enterprises by relatives—and 
this is less likely to occur among professional mn than among wealthy 
industrialists and commercial families, 

But because a man has a manual occupation he will not automatically 
have a highly connected network. He may be living in a relatively hetero- 
aw area, for not all manual occupations are localized. He may live in 

and work in another. He may move from one area to another. 
kas his friends and relatives may move or make new relationships with 
people he does not know. A high degree of network connectedness may be 
found in association with manual occupations, but the association is not 
necessary and inevitable. 

In brief, one cannot explain network connectedness as the result of the 
husband’s occupational or class status considered as single determinants. Net~ 
work connectedness depends on a whole complex of forces—economic ties 
among members of the network, type of local area, opportunities to make 
new social contacts, physical and social mobility, etc.—generated by the 
occupational and economic systems, but these forces do not always work in 
the same direction and they may affect different families in different ways. 

Finally, network connectedness cannot be predicted from a knowledge 
of situational factors alone. It also depends on the family’s personal response 
to the situations of choice with whic h they are confronted. 

In a situation of such complexity, little is to be gained by trying to explain 
conjugal role-segregation in-terms of single factors. In the approach to this 
ailion: the most useful conceptual model has proved to be that of field 
theory: “behaviour is a function of a person (in this case a family) in a 
situation”. Performance of conjugal roles is a function of the family in its 
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social network. The form of the social network a in turn, partly on 
the members of the family and partly on a very complex combination of forces 
in the total social environment. 


SUMMARY 


1. The conjugal role-relationships of all twenty urban families studied in 
this research contained both segregated and joint components. There were 
differences of degree, however. Some couples had considerable segregation in 
their conjugal role-relationship; in such families, husband and wife expected 
to have a clear differentiation of tasks and a considerable number of separate 
interests and activities. At the other extreme there were couples who had as 
much" joint organization as possible in the role-relationship of husband and 
wife; in such families husband and wife expected to carry out many activities 
together with a minimum of task differentiation and separation of interests. 
There were many degrees of variation between these two extremes. 

2. The immediate social environment of an urban family consists of a 
network rather than an organized group. A network is a social configuration 
in which some, but not a of the component external units maintain rela- 
tionships with one another. The external units do not make up a larger social 
whole. They are not surrounded by a common boundary. 

The network formation of the immediate environment of an urban 
family is brought about by the complexity of the division of labour in the 
total society. Whereas a family in a relatively closed community belongs to 
a small number of groups each with many functions, an urban family exists 
in a network of many separate institutions each with a specialized function. 
Urban families are not isolated, but they are more highly individuated than 
families in relatively closed communities; urban families are not enca 
sulated within external governing groups other than the nation as a rer 
and they have a relatively large measure of privacy, of autonomy, and of 
opportunity to regulate their own affairs. 

3. The networks of urban families vary in degree of connectedness, namely 
in the extent to which the people with whom the family maintains relation- 
ships carry on relationships with one another. These variations in network 
connectedness are particularly evident in informal relationships between 
friends, neighbours, and relatives. 

These differences in network connectedness are associated with differences 
in degree of conjugal role-segregation. The degree of segregation in the role- 
relationship of husband and vif varies directly with the connectedness of the family’s 
social network, Four sets of families have been described, and the relationship 
between the connectedness of their networks and the degree of their conjugal 
role-segregation has been discussed. 

4. Conceptually, the’ network stands between the family and the total 
social environment. Variations in network connectedness cannot be explained 
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in terms of any single factor. Such variations are made possible by the com- 
plexity and variability of the economic, occupational, and other institutional 
systems that create a complex of forces affecting families in different ways and 
permitting selection and choice by the family. It is suggested that the con- 
nectedness of a family’s network is a function on the one hand of a complex 
set of forces in the total environment, and on the other hand of the family 
themselves and their reaction to these forces. Several situational factors pos- 
sibly relevant to the connectedness of families’ networks have been sug- 
gested, including: the extent to which members of the network are bound 
to one another by economic ties; the type of neighbourhood; opportunities 
to make new relationships even while continuing to live in the same area; 
opportunities for physical and social mobility. 
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CONSONANCE OF 
INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION 
AND INDIVIDUAL EFFECTIVENESS: 


ANTHONY J. SMITH, JACK JAFFE, AND 
DONALD G. LIVINGSTON 


Just as our perception of objects and events helps to guide us through our 
physical ose so does our perception of persons and social events aid us in 
commerce with our social world. 

We are constantly confronted with a physical world replete with sounds 
to be interpreted, obstacles to be eal and distances to be estimated, and 
the adequacy of our behavior is in large part attributable to the accuracy 
of our perception. 

Our social world is no less demanding or confusing. It is filled with per- 
sons, unknown or partly known, whose motives must be judged, whose 
influence must be estimated, whose interrelations must be determined. It does 
not require much time for the child to learn that the misperception of social 
events can be just as disequilibrating as can the misperception of physical 
events. 

Adequate adjustment to our social environment would seem to involve 
not only an accurate appraisal of the more objective demands of the situation 
but also a knowledge of the appropriateness of our behavior as judged by 
our colleagues. However, it is conceivable that an individual could be 
effective without a conscious consideration of these factors. In those circum- 
stances in which his own perception of a situation is shared by his fellows, his 
subsequent behavior is likely to be seen as appropriate. When this behavior 
is judged to involve group-relevant values, the acceptance or rejection of the 
behavior and the person are intensified. 

Thus it would seem that, if we are to appraise the effectiveness of an 
individual, we must consider both his sensitivity in interpersonal relations and 


1. This report describes a segment of a study which was undertaken at the National Training Labor- 
atory in Group Development in 1950. The study has been supported by N.T.L.G.D. and by the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 
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the degree to which his perceptions are consonant with those that characterize 
his fellow group members. 

Several recent studies, some of which will be cited, have been concerned 
with the factors of consonance and sensitivity. 

Chow and Newcomb (3) have demonstrated that group leaders 
(who might be presumed to be effective group members) are much more 
accurate (in our terms, sensitive) than are non-leaders in estimating group 
members’ opinions concerning matters relevant to the group. Leaders and 
non-leaders, however, are indistinguishable in their sensitivity to attitudes 
involving non-group-relevant questions.’ 

Herbert Meyer (9) found in his analysis of work-group leadership that 
good leaders perceive others as individuals with motives, feelings, and goals 
of their own, whereas the poor leaders are more likely to perceive others in 
relation to their own motives and goals. 

Studies of two training groups and two action groups at the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Development by Gage and Exline (5) 
walk that accuracy in predicting the group’s opinions on certain matters 


and effectiveness in interpersonal relationships were unrelated in three of the 
groups and significantly related in the fourth, a training group. 

They also investigated the correlates of similarity or consonance and 
found no relationship between it and sociometric measures of productivity 
and leisure-time attractiveness. However, consonance was significantly cor- 


related with a sociometrically derived measure of sensitivity. 

In Green’s study (6) of insight and group adjustment, data are presented 
which reveal that persons whose judgments are most consonant with grou 
judgments are rated higher in “power of leadership”. Our analysis of Green's 
data indicates that those who receive the highest leadership ratings are those 
whose own judgments concerning the leadership ability of their fellows are 
most closely related to the pooled group judgments (Rho = + -74). 

While these representative reports indicate the possible importance of 
consonance and sensitivity in determining the effectiveness of an individual 
in a group setting, it should be clear that we do not presume these factors to 
be necessary determinants of effectiveness in all group situations. It is quite 
possible that a person may be effective for a variety of reasons, even in the 
absence of sensitivity or consonance. Bavelas (1), for example, has clearly 
demonstrated that individual effectiveness may be functionally related to 
positional or structural characteristics of a group as well as to the task that the 
group has been assigned to perform. 

Whether consonance pres AS and group cohesiveness are directly 
related is not certain, although it is feasible to assume that a common value 


2. Hites and Campbell (7), reporting negative results in a similar study, have prompted Newcomb to 
suggest that in addition to being group relevant, experimental items should also deal with judgments 
that are not common knowledge in the group. This consideration should also enter into an interpretation 
of Gage and Exline’s results, presented above. 
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system and the sharing of goals permit people to work together harmoni- 
ously and to value their associations with one another. 

It was in an effort to explore more carefully the relationship between per- 
ceptual consonance and individual effectiveness that the present study was 
undertaken. 

The investigator in this field is confronted with a variety of variables with 
respect to which he might define perceptual consonance. It would be pos- 
sible to ascertain the kinds of goals being pursued by the group and then to 
discover the extent to which these goals were shared by the various mem- 
bers. Or one might focus his attention on the attitudes that distinguish the 
group and determine concordance for each member. Instead, it was decided 
to treat aspects of group life that would have a standard meaning from group 
to group, that would have sufficient meaning for group members so that they 
might communicate easily about them, and that would be relevant in the 
functioning of any group. The variables chosen were power and benefit; 

wer referring to the amount of influence wielded by a man, and benefit 
we concerned with the evaluation of the use of that power. 

There is similarly a diversity of criteria on the basis of which individual 
effectiveness might be evaluated. Three criteria involving the judgments of 
group members were chosen: power, benefit, and productivity. A fourth, 
evaluations by outside observers, was also sealed. 

It is reasonable to believe that those judgments concerning the benefit and 
4 aN levels of an individual would be based in part on the content of 

is behavior, for the content would reflect his expectations of what tasks 
should be undertaken, what ultimate goals should be pursued, and what kinds 
of behavior would be appropriate in the circumstances. In short, the content 
reveals his attitudes and values. 

In addition, his perceptions of the power, benefit, and productivity values 
of other group members would give rise to patterns of interpersonal rela- 
tions, which would in turn reveal in a second and less direct way his attitudes 
and values. For example, an individual will tend to support and defer to 
those people who promote ideas consistent with his own and he will tend 
to reject or ignore those group members who are seen as working toward 
contrary or antagonistic goals. 

Consequently, our ae of a person are based not only on the ideas 
he expresses, and the skill and knowledge he possesses, but also on the kinds 
of relationship he establishes with other group members. 

To illustrate this more “ taypspetk X might believe that A, by attempting 
to introduce formal leadership, is exerting a detrimental influence because X 
believes that this would stifle the group. X feels that A further threatens 

rogress by continuing to treat B as though he is important and to ignore C, 
havior that X feels to be inappropriate, for he considers B’s opinion to be 
inconsequential, while C appears to be wise and influential. Thus the dis- 
parity in their perceptions, both of the proper techniques and goals for the 
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group and the appropriate behavior to be directed toward different group 
members, gives rise to a disharmony which may be expressed in low ratings 
of benefit and productivity. If their perceptions had been consonant, the 
resulting harmonious relationship might be expressed in high ratings of 
benefit and productivity. 

There is reason to believe that the relationships between consonance of 
perception and attributed power, benefit, and productivity status would be 
enhanced by a distorting process described by Pepitone (10). He reports a 
distortion of the judgments of power and tance in the direction of 
creating, in the eyes of the judge, a less dite albdenenive environment, 
in which he is more likely to achieve his goals. Persons for whom there is 
objective evidence of great power are likely to be rated as being acceptant. 
Persons who are seen as being acceptant are likely to be rated high in power. 
The converse of each of these statements is also true. 

This would lead us to anticipate that persons who behaved appropriately 
(with respect to people, goals, etc.) might receive higher ratings on effective- 
ness variables than they objectively deserved, and conversely. Moreover, 
judgments of power, benefit, and productivity would be interdependent. 

Thus, it would be reasonable to hypothesize that the sharing of values by 
group members would lead to high mutual ratings of productivity, power, 
and benefit, in so far as these values are communicated directly or expressed 
indirectly in a common set of perceptions of and relations to individual group 
members, It should be noted that the more these judgments of others 
are,contaminated by non-group-relevant considerations, ¢.g. out-of-group 
status or prestige, the less closely will consonance be related to the judgments. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The data in this experiment were collected at the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development. One training group composed of seven- 
teen delegates and two trainers was selected for study. However, the final 
sample size, excluding the trainers, ranged from sixteen to seventeen. This 

oup met five times a week for three weeks, discussing such matters as 
eadership, role-playing, and group organization. Throughout this period the 
members of the research team served as non-participating observers. The 
delegates at the laboratory participated in a number of research projects and 
served as subjects at frequent intervals.* 


Productivity. At the end of the second, seventh, and twelfth meetings, the 
Operations Research group, an established N.T.L. research section, obtained 
in-group sociometric choices based on a criterion of productivity.‘ Each 
delegate was asked to “rank in order the five members of your group who 


3. See (2) and (4) for a more complete ee. 


4. We are indebted to this group and especially to Dr. Jeanne Watson for these data. 
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contribute most to the productivity of the group”. From these data it was 
possible to determine the perceived relative productivity of the various 
members by arranging them in order of the number of choices received. 
Equal weighting of p frre was used throughout, for rankings based on 
equal weightings were found to correlate very highly with rankings based 
on differential weightings. 

A delegate’s productivity for the entire three-week period was measured 
by summing the number of choices he received on the individual produc- 
tivity sociometrics. 


Power and Benefit. Following the third, fifth, eighth, tenth, and thirteenth 
meetings, the University of Kansas research team collected ratings of power 
and benefit. Each delegate was provided with a set of graphic rating scales 
and was asked to rate each person in the group on three variables: power, the 
extent to which the rater could benefit the person (B,), and the extent to 
which the person could benefit the rater (B,). 

The instructions for rating power stated in part: 


“When you report the level of a person’s power, you are reporting on the 
extent to which he has influenced the group or the extent to which you 
expect him shortly to influence the group. This influence may take the form 
of determining the goals of the group or imposing goals, of aiding in the 
selection of ways to solve problems or imposing such means on the group. 
In short, a person’s power is a measure of his anticipated or actual ability to 
determine what occurs in the group whether beneficial or detrimental.” 


Four levels of power were described though ratings could be made at any 
point along the continuum. 
Concerning the benefit ratings he was told: 


“When you report on the extent to which an individual can benefit 
another, you are evaluating the efforts of that person. Thus, an individual 
may through his actions help another person. Or, he may through his actions 
neither aid nor hinder another person. Finally, his activities may actually harm 
or frustrate another person. 


“You are asked to make benefit ratings in your group on two scales. Scale 
A will include your estimate of the amount of benefit you may extend to each 
other person in your group. Scale B is to include your rating or estimate of 
the amount to which each other person in your group may benefit you.” 


Five levels of benefit were described. 

An individual's power in the group was defined as the sum of the power 
ratings assigned to him by his colleagues. His benefit to the group was 
similarly defined as the sum of the B, ratings he received. 


Observers’ Ratings of Individual Effectiveness. Several months following the 
group meetings, two of the members of the research team who had not 


participated in the analysis of consonance were asked to rate each of the 


A 
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delegates in terms of his individual effectiveness, the contribution he made to 
the group. These ratings were made on the basis of the observations made 


throughout the entire laboratory period. This provided what might be a 
more objective evaluation by outside observers. 


Individual—Group Consonance 

A measure of an individual’s consonance with his group was derived 
from the power data. The “group” judgment of the power of one of its 
members was defined as the average of all the power ratings assigned to him. 
The degree of consonance of a group member was then determined by cor- 
relating the power ratings he submitted with these average power ratings. 
Differences in the magnitude of the resulting coefficients, which varied from 
— 07 to+ 91, were taken as indicators of differences in degree of consonance 
with respect to the perception of power. Measures of individual—group con- 
sonance were obtained for each of the five days on which data on power were 
collected. 

An overall measure of a subject's consonance in power perception for the 
entire three weeks was obtained by summing the z equivalents for his indi- 
vidual consonance coefficients. 


Inter-Individual Consonance 

The amount of consonance or agreement between two group members 
- was derived by intercorrelating their Benefit, (he can benefit me) ratings. 
This yielded a 16 x 16 correlation matrix. These computations were per- 


formed only for the data collected at the eighth meeting. This decision was 
made for several reasons. It was felt that sufficient time should have elapsed 
so that the delegates might become acquainted with one another, thereby 
increasing the reste al of their ratings. In addition, this period was one 
in which there was increased freedom in expression of feelings, involving 
evaluations not only of the group as a unit, but of the individual members. 
Finally, even the prospect 5 undertaking this kind of analysis for cach of the 
five days was both fatiguing and debilitating. 


RELIABILITY OF MEASURES 


This investigation was not designed so that it might yield a direct test of 
the reliability of the various measures employed. However, it was possible to 
obtain an indirect measure that might be interpreted as the. lower limit of a 
reliability coefficient for each of the variables, with the exception of inter- 
individual consonance. 


Productivity. The estimate of the reliability of the productivity variable was 
obtained by determining whether group members tended to retain their same 
relative positions throughout the three-week period. It was found that their 
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ranks remained remarkably constant, the W coefficient ® being -87 (P <:oo1) 
The correlations between the separate rankings ranged from -79 to ‘92. 


Power and Benefit. A similar procedure was employed for estimating the 
reliability of the measure of an individual’s power position and benefit posi- 
tion in the group. W coefficients were computed to determine the degree to 
which relative positions were maintained throughout the five sets of measure- 
ments of these variables. The W coefficient obtained for power was ‘80 
(p < ‘oor), that for Benefit , was «70 (P < -oor). 


Delegates’ Ratings of Power. The reliability of the ratings of power derived 
from individual delegates was estimated by determining the consistency with 
which a delegate rated his colleagues on each of the days on which power 
data were collected. The statistic employed was once again W. The 
coefficients for the raters ranged from -38 to «79, with a median value of °63 
(P < oor). 


Individual—Group Consonance. For this variable, reliability was estimated by 
determining the extent to which each delegate maintained his same relative 
rank in individual—group consonance throughout the three-weck period. W 
was found to be -49 (P < -oor). 

Recognizing that genuine changes in consonance, perceived produc- 
tivity, power, and benefit were occurring during the laboratory period and 
consequently lowering the correlation and concordance coefficients, we can 
accept the fact that the reliability of the measures is either known to be high 
or is likely to be adequate. 


Observers’ Ratings Hl Individual Effectiveness, The sets of rankings of the effec- 
tiveness of the individual delegates submitted by the two observers were 
found to be correlated to the extent of + 62 (P < -or). This level of reli- 
ability is not reassuring, though results to be reported later reveal that it was 
more than adequate. 

On the basis of the reasoning described in the introductory remarks, five 
hypotheses relating consonance and effectiveness were tested. 


RESULTS 


HYPOTHESIS 1. Persons whose judgments on group-relevant matters most resemble the 
sé PF ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

‘group's’ judgments will be seen by objective outside observers as the most effective 
group members. 

The only group-relevant material employed to test this hypothesis con- 
cerned the perception of power. The “group” judgments, in this instance, 
were the averages of the ‘aphe ratings assigned to each person by all the 
members of the group. The measure of the concordance of an individual’s 


5. This is Kendall’s coefficient of concordance (8). 


cc 
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judgments with those of the group has been described above under the head- 
ing of individual-group consonance. In this case, it was felt that the overall 
measure of consonance would be most appropriate. 

This hypothesis was tested by computing the rank correlation between 
the composite consonance scores and the ratings of each of the observers. 
The coefficients obtained were + -53 and + 61, significant respectively at 
the -o4 and the ‘or levels. 


HYPOTHESIS 11. Those persons whose judgments on group-relevant matters most 
resemble the “group's” judgments will be most highly valued by the group. 

This hypothesis is related to the previous one. The same procedure was 
used for determining agreement with group judgment. The fesedaces was 
tested by computing the rank correlations between the consonance scores and 
several criterion measures. 

The correlations between consonance and productivity increased over the 
three-week period, starting at + °14, mounting to + -40, and finally reaching 
+ -46. None of these is significant, though the last yields a probability value 
of -06. However, when the relation between average consonance and average 

roductivity rating for the entire laboratory period is computed, it is found to 

+ *§2, which is significant beyond the 5% level. If one can assume that the 
average consonance rating is the best measure of consonance for the three- 
week period, and the last productivity sociometric represents a final overall 
judgment by the .delegates, then the relation between these two measures 
should be revealing. The correlation between these variables is + -64 
(p = < ol). 

The relation between consonance level and the average perceived benefit 
values assigned to group members (B,) was insignificant, ranging from ‘04 
to “44. 


HYPOTHESIS 1. The persons whose judgments on group-relevant matters most 
resemble the “group's” judgments will be seen by the group as being most powerful. 
Again the same procedure was used for determining agreement wi 
group judgment. To test the hypothesis, rank correlations between conso- 
nance and average power rating received were computed for each of the five 
days. The separate coefficients (+ ‘27, + *43, + °47, + °48, + -42) approach 
significance, yielding probability levels of approximately :10. When com- 
posite measures of consonance and power are employed, the resulting 
coefficient is + ‘60, with a probability value of -o2. 


HYPOTHESIS IV. A group member will believe he can contribute most to those persons 
whose perceptions of group-relevant matters are most consonant with his own. 
This hypothesis was tested solely on the basis of data collected at the 
eighth meeting of the group. Inter-individual consonance was measured as 
described earlier. For each person a correlation coefficient was computed 
between the measure of his consonance with each other group member and 
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his ratings of the extent to which he felt he might benefit each of these group 
members (B,). The sixteen coefficients that were thus obtained were trans- 
formed to z equivalents, tested for homogeneity, and combined (11), yield- 
ing a value of z = + -22, with a standard deviation of -072. The results, while 
disappointing, were significant, the corresponding probability value being 
002. 


HYPOTHESIS V. A group member will believe he can be most benefited by those 
persons whose perceptions of group-relevant matters are most consonant with his own. 
The procedure employed in testing this hypothesis parallels that described 
for hypothesis IV, with a single exception: inter-individual consonance was 
correlated with the delegate’s ratings of the extent to which he felt he might 
be benefited by each of the group members (B,). The sixteen correlation 
coefficients derived in this manner were also tested for homogencity and 
combined, producing a z of + -21, with a standard deviation of” 072. Once 
again the relationship, while very low, was highly significant (p = -003). 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study are very consistent in the picture they present of 
the relationship between consonance in perception and individual effective- 
ness. If one is willing to accept the average of a set of judgments by individual 
members as a measure of “group” opinion, it can be concluded that the 


person whose perception of certain aspects of group process conforms closely 
to the gro "p judgment pessoa: | these matters will be seen both by the 


roup and by observers as being highly productive. Furthermore, his col- 
oo will see him as a power figure, determining what occurs in the group. 
Finally, a person is sich d to believe that he can contribute to and aid 
significantly, and will in turn be benefited significantly by, the individuals 
with whom he most agrees. This is consistent with the rationale presented 
earlier, with the exception of the relationship between consonance and 
Benefit,,. Even in this instance, all of the coefficients are positive, ranging 
from + -04 to + -44.° 
It should be remembered that this setting was one in which authority had 
not been conferred. Moreover, efforts had been made to conceal or obscure 
differences in prestige that might derive from one’s occupation or previous 
activities. As a result the perception of power, benefit, and productivity was 
determined more dicey by behavior than might be expected in many 
other circumstances. 
One peripheral issue would seem to be worth examination, It will be 
recalled chat | in attempting to develop the basis for the relationship between 


6. It should be noted that in each of the instances reported, consonance was measured in terms of 
relative agrecment, i.c. a correlation coefficient. In addition, a series of analyses was undertaken in which 
consonance was measured in absolute terms. These included measures of discrepancy, constant error, 
and discrepancy corrected for constant error. The results were with few exceptions negative. 
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consonance and effectiveness it was pointed out that judgments of power, 
benefit, and productivity would probably not be independent. The basis for 
this statement was the work of Pepitone on facilitative distortion. It should 
be noted that facilitative distortion need not be the sole basis for such inter- 
dependence. Power and benefit were defined so as to be independent. How- 
ever, productivity was not specifically defined, leaving the possibility that it 
might represent a composite of power and benefit or that it might be even 
more complex. 

The intercorrelations among these measures of effectiveness were com- 


puted for each of the days for which the data were available. The results are 
summarized in Table I. 


TABLE I INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG POWER, BENEFIT, AND 
PRODUCTIVITY RANKINGS AT VARIOUS TIMES IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE GROUP 
(Rho coefficients based on an N of 17) 


Variables Meeting 
bi 5 8 10 13 
Power—Benefit 34 °36—(*57 57°78 
Productivity*—Benefit  -63 63 "15 
Productivity*—Power +79 "71 “88 


* Productivity data were collected following meetings 2, 7, and 12. 


The relations between both the perception of productivity and of benefit 
and the perception of productivity and of power are seen to be relatively 
constant throughout the three weeks, with a possibility of a slight trend 
toward a higher degree of relationship in the later meetings. 

On the other hand, the relation between the perception of power and of 
benefit (B,,) is seen to increase from an insignificant level (p = +34, P > os) 
at the third meeting to an highly significant level (p = -78, P < -o1) at the 
thirteenth meeting. 

These results would become intelligible if one were willing to believe 
that productivity is intrinsically related to power and benefit and that this 
relationship is somewhat progressively enhanced by the process of facilitative 
distortion, and, in addition, power and benefit are intrinsically independent 
but become related as a consequence of perceptual distortion. The trends 
toward closer relationships among these variables could be accounted for 
if one assumes that a judge’s conceptions of fellow group members are 
recognized as tentative during the early meetings. The provisional character 
of these conceptions would make it difficult for the a a to manifest gross 
facilitative distortion. However, with continued exposure to the content and 
form of the members’ behavior, the conceptions become increasingly 
organized and resistant to change. In such circumstances, distortion could be 
more easily expressed. This explanation would imply a greater stability in an 
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individual’s attributed level of power, benefit, and productivity in the later 
meetings. 
Evidence supporting this point is found in Table II. 


TABLE Il STABILITY OF RANKINGS IN BENEFIT, POWER, AND PRODUCTIVITY 
(Rho coefficients based on an N of 17) 


Variables Meetings 


Benefit 
Power 


Productivity 


It is seen that the extent of change in attributed benefit level consistently 
decreases over the three-week period. This is also the case for attributed 
power level with the exception of the change from day three to day five. A 
similar pattern is found for productivity, although the extent of the change 
is appreciably less. 

Such an explanation is also consistent with similar trends that were 


observed in the relationships between measures of consonance and 
effectiveness. 


SUMMARY 


This investigation was undertaken to determine the relationship between 
consonance in interpersonal perception and effectiveness in a group setting. 

Seventeen delegates composing one training group at the National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development served as om ey Five times during 
the three-week laboratory period delegates were asked to rate each group 
member on continua of power, benefit to the rater (B,,), and the benefit to 
the group member by the rater (B,). Once each week sociometric measures 
of productivity were obtained. Finally, several months after the completion 


of the workshop, ratings of delegates’ effectiveness were obtained from per- 
sons who had served as observers. 


The criteria of effectiveness employed in this study were average per- 
ceived benefit value of the delegate, average perceived power value, number 
of choices received on the productivity sociometric, and observers’ ratings of 
effectiveness. 

Consonance in interpersonal perception was variously defined as 1. 
agreement between a delegate’s ratings of the ne of each group member 


and the average of the power ratings received by each group member, and 
2. the agreement between pairs of delegates in their perception of the benefit 
value of different group members. In each case the extent of agreement was 
revealed by the level of correlation between the variables. 
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The following hypotheses were tested and were confirmed within the 
context of this study: 


1. Persons whose judgments on group-relevant matters (Power) most 
resemble the “group’s” judgments will be seen by objective outside 
observers as the most effective group members. 

. Persons whose judgments on group-relevant matters (Power) most 
resemble the “group’s” judgments will be most highly valued by the 
group. 

. Persons whose judgments on group-relevant matters (Power) most 
resemble the “group's” judgments will be seen by the group as being most 
powerful. 

. A group member will believe he can contribute most (B,) to those per- 
sons whose perceptions of group-relevant matters (B,,) are most consonant 
with his own. 

. A group member will believe he can be most benefited (B,) by those 


persons whose perceptions of group-relevant matters (B,,) are most con- 
sonant with his own. 
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PRODUCTIVITY AND SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION IN AN INDIAN 
WEAVING MILL. II 


A Follow-Up Study of the Experimental Reorganization of 
Automatic Weaving 


A. K. RICE 


In a previous paper ' the experimental reorganization of the automatic 
loom shed of the Calico Mills, Ahmedabad, India, was described. The loom 
shed, which at the time contained 224 automatic looms, was manned on each 
of two shifts by 28 workers directly concerned with the manufacture of cloth. 
The manufacturing process of weaving had been broken down into its com- 
ponent tasks, and different workers performed different components, The 
allocation of workers to the component tasks, and the definition of occupa- 
tional roles, had been based on current British and American practices, and 
the numbers of workers assigned to each component task had been deter- 
mined by work-load studies. Investigation showed that the workers in 
different occupational roles worked on different numbers of looms, and that 
the looms could be differentiated into nineteen different groups of five kinds. 
The loom groups overlapped in different degrees and each kind of loom 
group see a different number of die. There were eight loom 
groups of 24-32 looms, each manned by one weaver; five loom groups of 
40-60 looms, each manned by one battery-filler; three loom groups of 60-80 
looms, each manned by one smash-hand; two loom groups of 112 looms 
each manned by a jobber, an assistant jobber, a gater, a bobbin carrier, and a 
cloth carrier; and one loom group of 224 looms manned by a feeler-motion 
fitter, an oiler, and a sweeper. 

It was shown that although all the tasks of the manufacturing process 
were interdependent, the workers had different degrees of interdependence, 


and some were virtually independent of each other. Thus, a weaver had, on 


1, Part I of this paper appeared in Human Relations, Vol. VI, No. 4, 1953. 
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average, the services of one quarter of a pair consisting of a jobber and his 
assistant, of five-cighths of a battery-filler, of three-cighths of a smash-hand, 
and so on. The resultant pattern was of an aggregate of individuals with con- 
fused task and social sdiiiainhins and with no discernible internal group 
structure. Furthermore a change of sort (the kind of cloth woven) led to a 
restructuring of some kinds of loom groups and a change in the pattern of 
relationships, and, in consequence, to still greater confusion of task and social 
relationships. All workers in the shed, except the assistant jobbers, reported 
directly to the shed supervisors, who were, in consequence, overloaded. 
Higher management, by paying considerable attention to the shed, had 
node reinforcement for the supervisors. This, and the high quality of the 
relationships between the supervisors and between the supervisors and the 
workers, had prevented any overt and obvious relationship difficulties, but 
efficiency was lower, and damage was higher, than for similar installations 
in other countries and than had been expected when the shed had been built. 
An investigation showed that the tasks performed could be differentiated 
into two main groups; those concerned with simple yarn breaks (short stops) 
and those concerned with loading, loom-tuning, and maintenance (long 
stops). Two worker sub-groupings appeared possible—the short-stop sub- 
roup, which kept the looms running through simple yarn breaks, and the 
atl ag sub-group, which loaded and maintained the looms. A recon- 
sideration of the component tasks suggested that some of them could be 
considered interchangeable and that, provided there was no wide variation 
in the sort woven, internally structured small work-groups could be created 
to perform all tasks for a group of sixty-four looms. 
Three natural grades were found within each work-group:— 


A. The group leader, responsible for leading the group and for loading 
and maintenance. 

B. i. Skilled workers who could maintain looms and assist the group 
leader in loading and tuning. 
ii, Skilled workers who could perform the tasks of keeping the loom 
running through short stops. 

D. Relatively unskilled workers who could oil and clean the looms, fill 
batteries, and carry out other ancillary tasks. 


An intermediate C grade was added for former D grade workers in training 
for B grade work. The theoretical numbers of workers in these grades 
required to perform all the tasks of running a group of 64 looms at loom 
stoppage rates of 1-2 to 1-6 per loom per hour were calculated. 

As soon as discussions were started with the supervisors and workers, 
there was spontaneous acceptance of the idea of a group of workers for a 


group of looms. The shed supervisors and workers took possession of the 
proposed reorganization and themselves formed four experimental groups, 
two on the first shift and two on the second shift. These groups were per- 
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mitted to start work at once, occupying two groups of 64 looms on each 
shift, and leaving 96 looms to run as before. 

The sub-groups, grades, occupational roles, tasks, and the theoretical and 
actual numbers of workers for a group of 64 looms at stoppage rates of 1:2 
to 1-6 per loom per hour are given in Table 1 below. 


TABLE 1 SUB-GROUPS, GRADES, ROLES, TASKS, THEORETICAL AND 
ACTUAL NUMBERS OF WORKERS FOR A GROUP OF 64 LOOMS 
AT LOOM STOPPAGE RATES OF 1:2-1'6 PER LCOM PER HOUR 


Number of Workers 


Sub-Group | Grade mi gga Tasks 
Theoretical! Actual 


Group Leader | Responsible for work of o-9 
group, gates and tunes 
looms, maintains and 
adjusts looms when 
running 

Long Stop Bi Skilled Maintains looms, assists 
Maintenance | group leader to gate 
Worker and tune looms 
D Oiler and Oils and cleans looms 
Cleaner during long stops; does 
routine oiling while 
looms are running; 
removes empty 


bobbins 


Skilled Loom | Diagnoses cause of 
| Worker stoppage; mends 
broken warp threads; 
keeps loom running 
Short Stop D __ Battery-Filler, Keeps weft batteries 
Cloth- filled; removes 
Remover finished cloth. Assists 
B grade workers 


Totals 


The experimental recrganization resulted in: 

1. The creation of internally structured and internally led small work- 
groups. 

2. A reduction in the number of those reporting directly to the super- 
visors, a consequent strengthening of the executive command and the 
withdrawal of higher management's reinforcement of the supervisors. 

3. The abandonment of old occupational role titles, “weaver”, “‘battery- 
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filler” etc., new titles not wer er arena tasks and roles by choice 
of the workers being known by the letters designating grades. 

4. After an immediate increase in efficiency in the experimental groups 
at the cost of increased damage and inadequate maintenance, a settling 
down at a new level of performance in which efficiency was higher and 
damage was lower than before reorganization. 


The workers on the remaining 96 looms in the shed showed some 
evidence of the incidence of the forces of induction, but this evidence could 
not be followed up in the time then available. There was some slight 
improvement in the figures for efficiency and damage, and the view that this 
improvement was a reflection of the success of the experimental groups was 
supported by a request from the workers on the remaining looms to be 
allowed to reorganize themselves in the same way as had the experimental 
groups. The experimental period, which provided the material for the pre- 
vious paper, started on March 30th, 1953, and finished on June 6th, 1953, 
when a partial third shift was started, and the request of the workers in the 
rest of the shed to be organized into groups was granted. 

The present paper describes a follow-up study started in November 1953, 
and gives the results in the automatic loom shed from June 8th, 1953, to 
June 30th, 1955. The paper is in three parts: first, an account of the course of 
events from June 8th to November 22nd, 1953, the last five weeks of this 
period showing a drop in efficiency and an increase in damage; second, an 
account of an investigation that was made into the cause of the drop in 
‘efficiency; and third, a follow-up of the action taken. The investigation was 
carried out during the author’s second visit to the Calico Mills, from October 
1953 to June 1954. During this visit and in a third visit in the winter of 
1954-55 the author collaborated with the same members of the Company 
who had been concerned with the experimental reorganization. On his 
second visit the author was assisted by another member of the Institute staff 
who was responsible for the field work of the investigation.* 


I. THE COURSE OF EVENTS FROM JUNE TO 
NOVEMBER 1953 


The Expansion of the Loom Shed and the Extension of the Group System 
In this paper poe of looms will be identified by the letters a, b, c, and 


d, and different shifts by the roman numerals I, II, and III for the first, second, 


2. Members of the Calico Mills—Gautam Sarabhai, Chairman of the Company; J. A. Gandhi, Mill 
and Sales Manager (later General Manager); Jethalal C. Thaker, Works Manager (later Manager, 
Production Division); C. P, Caprihan, Top Supervisor, Automatic Loom Shed (later Production Officer, 
Development and Research Division); B. Sarkar, Production Officer to Works Manager (later Statis- 
tician, Development and Research Division); T. M. Desai, Weaving Master, Jubilee Mills; W. H. Date, 
Personnel Manager (later Manager, Jubilee Mills); B. V. Bhatt, Staff Officer to the Works Manager (later 
Acting Purchasing Manager); B. B. Dave, Shed Supervisor (later Acting Top Supervisor); M. M. Bhatt 
and S. R. Rajguru, Shed Supervisors, 

Member of Tavistock Institute—George M. Stalker. 
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and third shifts. The symbol al will therefore refer to that group of workers 
working onthe “a” group of loomsin the first shift, bII to the group working 
the ““b” group of looms in the second shift, and so on. At the time of the 
experimental reorganization, a and b groups had 64 looms each, and the 
original experimental groups were al, all, bl, and bII. At that time there were 
two other groups of looms, ¢ and d, each of 48 looms, which were not 
organized on a group basis. In October 1953, when the building of the shed 
had been completed, 16 more looms were added to c group, making that 
also into a group of 64 looms. 

The first four experimental groups (al, all, bl, and bil) can be said to 
have been successful in two ways: first, the measures of productivity— 
quantity and quality—showed improvement, and second, the attitude of the 
workers was such that those not working in the experimental groups 
repeatedly asked for permission to reorganize themselves in the same way. 
Action on these requests was deferred until the end of the experimental 
period, when not only was the output of the shed expanded by the starting 
of a partial third shift, but the rest of the shed was also organized into intern- 
ally structured small work-groups. In accordance with the plan made during 
the original experiment, one group of 48 looms was then designated as a 
training-group, to which all newcomers were to go before becoming mem- 
bers of’ a production group, and in which existing members of production 
groups were to be trained for up-grading. By June 8th eight groups (al, all, 
alll, bl, bII, cl, cll, and cll) were working as self-contained, relatively 
autonomous production units, and two groups, (dI and dil) were working 
as training groups. By the middle of July another training-group had been 
started on the third shift (dIII), making cleven groups in all. In October, 
when 16 more looms were added to the c group, workers from the training- 
group dill were transferred to working group bill. The position then was 
that there were three groups of 64 looms (a, b, and c) each working three 
shifts, and a training-group of 48 looms (d) working two shifts. 


Mixed Sorts 
Starting in the summer and continuing through the autumn of 1953, 
there was a trade recession in the textile industry. In Ahmedabad seven mills 
closed down, and in October twenty-one others were for some time in 
danger of having to close down one of their two shifts. During this recession, 
production planning in the automatic loom shed was dominated by a 
capricious and erratic market demand. Long runs of the same sort (kind of 
cloth woven) could not be arranged, and different sorts had to be put into 
roduction as looms became pane er The intention to keep each group of 
ee continuously on the same sort had not therefore been realized and 
every group had a mixture of sorts—a mixture, moreover, that varied in its 
proportions every two or three days. Although all the sorts woven were 
of medium kinds, change from one to the other altered the balance of 
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component tasks in the weaving process and made it difficult for groups to 
settle down to a steady rhythm of work. 

At the same time the success of the experimental reorganization had 
encouraged management to experiment with more complex sorts of higher 
reed and pick (more yarn threads to the inch in warp and weft) than had 
previously been woven on the kind of loom with which the automatic shed 
was equipped. It was hoped that the increased efficiency and better quality 
weaving of the experimental reorganization would help to satisfy the 
capricious and discriminating market demand. To avoid either upsetting any 
one group, or having to devise a complex system of compensation, these 
experimental sorts had been spread over all groups. They had given rise to 
special technological problems, particularly in loom-tuning, and had given 
stoppage rates that differed from the looms on standard sorts. They had thus 
interfered still further with the settling down to a steady rhythm of work. 


Working-Group Strength 

A small group of forty-eight automatic looms of a different kind had been 
working in the Jubilee Mills for many years. They had been installed before 
the second World War and had been staffed by numbers far in excess of those 
in the new automatic loom shed. It had always been the intention to transfer 
these looms to the new shed as soon as the construction was complete. The 
workers on these automatic looms had also asked to be reorganized as 
internally structured small work-groups, but not at the expense of causing 
redundancy—a condition that management had accepted. Because of the 
impending transfer and the consequent prospect of surplus workers, it had 
been necessary to keep the number of workers in the automatic shed to a 
minimum to assist in the absorption of the surplus. 

The theoretical work-loads upon which the first experimental groups had 
been organized were based upon a standard efficiency of 85 per cent and 
upon loom stoppages of 1-4 + 0:2 per loom per hour. Part of the policy laid 
down during the experimental reorganization had been: 


1. To give extra help to the groups if stoppages rose above 1°6 per loom 
per hour. 


2. To carry sufficient workers to cater for normal absenteeism. 


Because of the impending transfer of other looms and the need to absorb 
the surplus workers there had been no spare workers available either to give 
the extra help required for higher loom stoppages or to replace absentees. 
The condition caused by these shortages had become particularly acute in 
October when both loom stoppage rates and absenteeism were at their 
highest. 

The figures of mean loom stoppage rates taken from regular sample tests 
for the period from June 8th to November 22nd, 1953 are given in Table 2 
on page 405, and the percentages of lost time are given in Table 3 on page 405. 
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TABLE 2 MEAN LOOM STOPPAGE RATES FROM JUNE &h TO 
NOVEMBER and, 1953 


tie Loom Hours Mean Stoppages 
Ie » ri 
Period Ending Observed per Loom per Hour 


July 4th 660 
August Ist 305 
August 30th 130 
September 27th 314 
October 24th 208 
November 22nd 140 


TABLE 3 PERCENTAGE TIME LOST—JUNE TO NOVEMBER 1953 


| Shifts All Shifts 
Month = | Weighted 
| Average 


June 8*4 8-2 81 
July 5°8 +2 
August 6"4 gl 85 
September | 11°3 8-8 10°7 
October | 10°3 13°4 11°5 
November 87 10°5 o°4 


It will be seen that in all but two periods loom stoppage rates had been in 
excess of the maximum expected, and that in only one period had the rate 
been at the expected mean. Partly because of the climate, and partly because 
of the accepted importance of religious festivals, absentecism in India tends 
to be higher than in Great Britain and the United States. A marriage cere- 
mony, for example, is more complex and lasts longer than its equivalent 
in the West, and attendance by even distant relatives is almost obligatory, 
however inconvenient it might be, or however much travelling it might 
entail. The taking of two weeks’ leave to attend a distant cousin's wedding 
in a remote village is accepted by both management and workers as reason- 
able and normal. 

Some temporary easement had been obtained by taking certain tasks from 
the groups. Sweeping, that is, keeping the general shed clean, and bobbin- 
carrying, which did not affect loom-running, had been made shed services. 
In addition, because the inspection department continued to work only in 
the first shift and all cloth had therefore to be removed in the first shift, cloth- 
carrying had also to be a departmental service. These reductions accounted 
theoretically for one worker for each group of 64 looms. In October this 
reduction in work-load had just about balanced the absenteeism, but had left 
available no extra help for the increased stoppage rates. 
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Efficiency and Damage 


The figures for mean efficiencies of the working groups from June 8th to 
November 22nd, 1953, are given in Table 4 below. The figures for 


TABLE 4 PERCENTAGE EFFICIENCY FIGURES OF WORKING GROUPS, 
JUNE &th—NOVEMBER 2zand, 1953 


Percentage Efficiencies of Working Groups 
Period 
Ending Joi 

alll bu | bm | at | ct | cam | Meishied 


Average 


June 13 86 
20 88 
27 87 
July 4 
I 
18 
25 
August 1 
x 
14 
23 
30 
September 5 
12 
19 
26 
October 3 
10 
16 
24 
31 
November 9 
14 
22 


Means* go 


* The mean percentage efficiencies of the training groups dl, dil, and dill for the whole period 
June 8th to November 22nd, 1953, were 86, 88, and go per cent respectively. 


damage for the same period, which are given in Table 5 on page 407, could 
not be separated for each shift. In Table 5, therefore, the mean damage figures 
for al, all, and alll are all shown under “a”, and similarly for the b and c 
se The efficiency and damage figures from June 8th to November 22nd 
are also shown diagrammatically in Figures 1 and 2 on pages 408 and 409, where 
they are compared with the figures published in the earlier paper and with 
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TABLE 5 PERCENTAGE DAMAGE OF WORKING GROUPS 
JUNE 8&h—NOVEMBER 2and, 1953 


Percentage Damage 


Period Ending Weiohted 
eighte 


Average 


b 


29 24 
26 24 
26 24 
26 25 
25 27 
24 26 
23 
August 1 21 20 
8 25 24 
14 28 25 
23 26 24 
30 23 20 
September 5 24 
12 25 
19 22 
26 23 
October 3 28 
10 27 
16 20 
24 27 
31 27 
November 9 
14 30 
22 30 


Means* 26 


* The mean percentage damage of the d group of looms, the training groups di, dil, and dIIl, for the 
total period was 26 per cent. 
the figures for the follow-up period after the investigation undertaken in 
November and December 1953. 

It will be seen that the working groups managed to maintain and even to 
improve mean efficiencies for some time after » difficulties described had 
manifested themselves. 

Inquiry showed that the fall in efficiency at the end of October had been 
believed to have been due to an increase in the loom stoppage rate caused by 
trouble with the humidification plant. This explanation had, however, 
become unacceptable when efficiency fell still further in November, in spite 
of a lower loom stoppage rate and a lower lost time percentage. The main- 
tenance of a higher overall efficiency than before the experimental reorganiza- 


tion, in spite of expansion and extension, suggested that the reorganization as 
DD 
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originally planned had properties that had helped the workers to surmount 
the difficulties they had encountered; but the fall in efficiency in October 
suggested that by then they had been stretched beyond their capacities. It was 
as though the increased loom stoppage rate for October, while being little 
higher than they had dealt with in the period ending July 4th, had finally 
discouraged them, and had made it impossible for them to respond to the 
better conditions of November. 


ll. INVESTIGATION AND ACTION 


Basic Minimum Rates of Pay 

A working party, most of whose members * had been responsible for the 
experimental reorganization, was brought together again in the second week 
in November, ey an investigation into the causes of the fall in efficiency and 
of the rise in damage was started in the automatic shed in the following week. 
The first reaction from the workers to the inquiry was to ask for more help 
because of increased stoppage rates. When the practical difficulties of taking 
on extra workers were aaliland, the existing workers accepted the difficul- 
ties, but asked for some compensation for the lower wages they were now 
earning, since their earnings were tied directly to efficiency as a piecework 
wage, and they did not feel that the fall in efficiency was entirely their fault. 
The basic rates, exclusive of dearness allowance,‘ are given in Table 6 


below. These rates were payable at 85 percentage efficiency, one per cent 


TABLE 6 RATES OF WAGES EXCLUSIVE OF DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 


i Basic Rate 
Grade Per Month 


Rs. 170 
132 
go 
45 


above 85 adding one per cent to the basic rate, and one per cent below 85 
resulting in a deduction of one per cent. (Above 92 per cent, one per cent 


extra ency added two per cent to the basic rate.) After a full discussion 
it was accepted by management that the rates given in Table 6 should become 


3. Members of the working party: Gautam Sarabhai, J. A. Gandhi, J. C. Thaker, C. P. Caprihan, of 
the Company; and G. M. Stalker and the author, of the Institute. 

4. Dearness allowance is an allowance that varies monthly with the cost-of-living index. At the time 
of the investigation it was standing at Rs. 80 per month (1 rupee= 1s, 6d. (21 cents) approximately). By 
the end of 1954 it had fallen to Rs. $6 per month. 
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basic minimum rates, and that no deductions should be made for falls in 
efficiency below 85 per cent. 

What had particularly impressed the working party was that the spon- 
taneous reaction of the workers to a first inquiry had | been task-centred—they 
had asked for more help. Only when this was found not to be immediately 
practicable had they asked for compensation. The basic minimum rates were 
paid for the first time in the period ending November 28th. No other action 
was taken until after December 2oth, but it is worth noting that the mean 
weighted efficiencies for the weeks ending November 28th, December 6th 
December 12th, and December 20th were 79, 83, 82, and 86 per cent. The 
acceptance of the problem, the confidence placed in the workers implicit in 
the establishment of basic minima, the beginning of the investigation, and 
the promise of action were themselves sufficient to halt the fall in efficiency. 
The damage, however, remained at 29, 29, 30, and 28 per cent. 


Group Composition 

The composition of the working groups (al, all, alll, bl, bII, bill, cl, cll, 
and cll) and of the training groups (dl and dil) by grades at the beginning 
of the investigation, together with the group establishment for the first 
experimental groups, is Xa on Table 7on page 412. In this table the grades 
can be taken to indicate the skills and capacities of the group members with 
reasonable accuracy. If anything, the need for more skilled workers was so 


urgent that workers were put on to higher grades more quickly than they 
would have been had more time for training been available. Because of the 
large numbers of new workers required, a starting grade E had been intro- 
duced for those who had not yet acquired even the nominal skills for grade 
D work. It will be seen that only one group, cl, was fully manned with 
adequately skilled workers and that it was in the long-stop —* of all 


other groups, that is, in the maintenance and loading sub-group, that the 
short fall was worst. 

The simultaneous occurrence of the rapid expansion of the shed and the 
extension of the group system had required many new workers and much 
upgrading of existing workers. In consequence the intended concentration 
of training in groups dI and dII had not been maintained, and training had in 
general been di ffused through all groups. In particular the rapid extension of 
the group system had required the finding of seven new group leaders, four 
of whom came from the Bi grade workers of the maintenance sub-groups of 
the original experimental groups, the other three from Bi grade workers who 
had hardly completed their training for B grade work. A check on all the 
looms showed, as might have been expected, that maintenance work had 
not been adequately performed for some time, and it could be reasonably 
inferred that part of d he reason for the higher loom stoppage rates was 
inadequate maintenance. But increase in loom stoppage rates meant that the 
short-stop sub-group, the loom-running sub-group, was overloaded and 
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required assistance in loom-running, assistance that was given by the group 
leader and the maintenance sub-group. Inadequate maintenance was there- 
fore caused not only by the inadequate skills in the maintenance sub-group, 
but also by the members of the maintenance sub-groups having to neglect 
their real tasks to help with loom-running. Because they spent so much of 
their time helping with loom-running they could give still less time to learn- 
ing their real jobs. 

The continued neglect of maintenance work had a gradually cumulative 
effect, until the stoppages due to inadequate maintenance required still more 
workers to keep the looms running, and the problem of maintenance was 
exacerbated. Work overload was a permanent condition for which there was 
no apparent solution other than to allow the efficiency to fall while the main- 
tenance sub-group workers learnt and performed their real tasks and got the 
looms back into condition again. When to the inadequate skill of the groups 
is added the constant confusion due to mixed and experimental sorts and a 
increased work caused by the greater absenteeism from August onwards, the 
surprising thing is not that the efficiency fell in October, but that it did not 
fall much sooner. 

Attention was turned to the first theoretical calculations made for the 
experimental groups, and they were reviewed in the light of the experience 
that had been gained. Two variations were found: 


1. Whereas smash-tenting (repairing the cloth after a major yarn break) 
had been regarded before the reorganization as a job that could be 
performed by “weavers in training”, it had been found in practice to 
require full loom-running skills. For efficient smash-tenting the Bii 
grade workers of the loom-running group had to do it. The emphasis 
on efficiency and the status given to smash-tenting had resulted in 
looms stopped because of a smash being kept out of commission for 
much longer than was necessary. The Bii workers were too busy, the 
D workers had insufficient skill. 

. The original calculations had been made at 85 per cent efficiency and 
in those calculations no margin had been allowed for the group leader 
to perform the task of leading. It was recognized that the calculations 
could give only a first approximation of the numbers required, and 
that the achievement of over go per cent efficiency for a considerable 
0 was due to factors probably outside the scope of the first studies, 

ut at the same time it was felt that group leaders had been given 
insufficient time for the task of leadership, and had been obliged to 
sacrifice such time as the group effort made available to the tasks of 
loom-running. 


Since no one group of looms had been continuously on one sort, as had 
been intended, final standards of the number of workers required for given 
loom stoppage rates had not been established. As a result, however, of the 
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experience gained, temporary standards were now agreed. The — are 
given in Table 8 below. In these figures the tasks taken away from the 


TABLE 8 VARIATIONS IN NUMBER OF WORKERS POR VARYING LOOM 
STOPPAGE RATES—INTERIM STANDARDS 


Numbers of Workers at Stoppages per 
Loom per Hour 


0°6-0°8 o°B-1°4 1*4-2°0 2°0-2°5 


I 
I 
I 


Loom-Running | li 3 
D 


Totals 


Provisional 
Efficiencies : 92 


groups in the summer—sweeping, bobbin-carrying, and cloth-carrying— 
were left as departmental services. Since experience had shown that with 
loom stoppage rates of more than 1-4 per loom per hour, 95 per cent 
efficiency was unlikely, expected efficiencies were scaled down for higher 
stoppage rates. Moreover, since smash-tenting was a task of the loom-running 
sub-group, and kept the looms aneyee for a considerable time, the titles of 
the sub-groups were changed from long-stop and short-stop to maintenance 
and loom-running. 

In October 1954, new automatic machinery was introduced into the pre- 
paration processes. The quality of beams was improved, and weft yarn was 
rewound, By this time, too, more experience had been obtained of working 
a group on one sort. As a result of the improvement in preparation and of 
the experience of one sort on one group, new standards for the number of 
workers for varying loom stoppage rates were established. They are given in 
Table 9 on page 415. 


Regression to Earlier Work Habits 

It was found that by contrast to the amount of time spent by the main- 
tenance sub-group in helping with loom-running, the loom-running sub- 
group had not only not given assistance with maintenance and loading, but, 
as the work-load had increased, had not helped each other. They had 
regressed to earlier work habits. In the early days of the experimental 
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TABLE 9 VARIATIONS IN NUMBER OF WORKERS FOR VARYING LOOM 
STOPPAGE RATES--WITH IMPROVED BEAMS AND REWOUND 
WEFT * 


Numbers of Workers at Stoppage 


Rates per Loom per Hour 
Sub-Group Pe Pe 


0*§-0'°8 or8--1°4 1°4-2°0 


Maintenance 


Loom-Running 


Totals 5 


* At stoppage rates of below o°8 per loom per hour it would be necessary to increase the size of loom 
groups to give a reliable worker group. 


reorganization the members of this sub-group had worked as a team over the 
whole group of looms. As the work-load had increased the Bii grade workers 
of the loom-running sub-group had tended to take 32 looms each. As the 


efficiency fell, they began to resent the sharing of bonus equally with other 

group members. They could hardly help taking the view that thé Bi grade 

workers of the maintenance sub-group had obtained promotion at their 

expense. Not only were the replacements inadequately skilled and the work- 

load of loom-running thereby increased, but even the help they obtained in 

loom-running was not as efficient as formerly. As the acre" » in the 
o 


loom-running sub-group became strained, the D grade workers whose task 
it was to keep batteries filled and to help the Bii grade workers by performing 
the more simple drawing and knotting tasks, in chek turn, reverted to battery- 
filling on 32 looms each, and, in consequence, tended to be underloaded. 
In this situation the new group leaders, as well as the older and more 
experienced ones, had themselves increasingly to give their attention to pro- 
duction work at the ex not only of maintenance and the training of the 
new maintenance workers but also of leadership. Generally speaking, they 
appeared to have regressed to the role of worker and to have been obliged 
to neglect their task of leading their groups and of dealing with the problems 
of group relationship. Many of the new group leaders, in fact, had had no 
time to devote to their own training as group leaders. On the surface the 
situation was not so confused as before the reorganization, since, although the 
groups had virtually regressed to aggregates of individuals, the confusion was 
still restricted to loom groups of 64 looms, and was not spread over the whole 
shed. Indeed, the reluctance to give up belief in “our group system” was so 
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strong that the implication and consequences of the modifications and regres- 
sions that had occurred had been largely ignored. 

Faced with the lack of group leadership and the regression to earlier work 
habits by members of groups, and reluctant to renounce belief in the’ group 
system, the supervisors had themselves tended to go back to earlier patterns 
of ement behaviour. It was found that by the time of the investigation 
eg been for some time by-passing the group leaders and had dealt 
directly with workers, In an attempt to deal with the problem of the under- 
loaded battery-fillers they had changed the allocation of work within the 

roups, putting one D grade worker exclusively on battery-filling for 48 
ooms, thus fully loading him and the other D grade worker of the loom- 
running sub-group on battery-filling for 16 looms, assigning him to cleaning 
and oiling duties for the rest of his time to help the hard-pressed maintenance 
sub-group. Apart from the resentment felt by the D grade workers, the 
intervention by the supervisors in the structuring of the group tasks tended 
further to destroy the internally structured leadership of the groups, and 
hence one of the working principles upon which the experimental groups 
had been based. 

Because there were no spare workers it had not been possible to imple- - 
ment the policy of giving increased help when stoppages increased. This 
aspect of the policy appeared to have been remembered only as an intention 
to give extra help when efficiency fell, But because the overload of work that 
had led to the fall in efficiency could, in part at least, be ascribed to inadequate 
maintenance there was a feeling that it was the workers’ own fault, and that 
they did not therefore deserve the extra help. The solution lay not in giving 
extra help, but in improving the standard of maintenance, a solution that was, 
as has been shown, virtually impossible for the groups to achieve. 


Restructuring of Working Groups 

Since so much regression had taken place, it was not possible to tell 
whether the confusion in task and sub-group formation had been the result 
of mistakes in the initial planning of the groups and sub-groups or whether 
it had been due to the other difficulties described. The evidence from the 
experimental groups and from the early weeks of the expansion and exten- 
sion suggested that the groups had been able to achieve high efficiency and 
low damage and that the effort could be sustained. If this was so, then it 
appeared certain that maintenance was so easily neglected in favour of loom- 
running tasks and with such harmful consequences, that the maintenance sub- 
groups had to be restructured, trained, and adequately staffed as soon as 

e 


To do this and to allow time for training, spare workers had to be pro- 
vided. It was decided, as a temporary measure, to sacrifice some production 
and to close down as many groups as necessary. Working group cIII was 
accordingly stopped on December 2oth, and its workers, with their approval, 
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made available for other groups. This provided some immediate relief, but 
when in February 1954, because of market demands, more experimental 
cloths had to be tried in the shed, the position once more became difficult and 
bIII was also closed down. The effect of the closing of these two groups was 
eventually to make available a nominal fourteen workers for training and as 
spares for the other nine groups. The two groups closed down were eventu- 
y restarted in December 1954, and in the same month another group, 
dill, was started, thus finally completing the planned expansion of the shed 
to its maximum capacity. 
The skills of all group workers were re-examined, and after full discussion 
with the group akees it was decided to divide the working groups into three 
classes: 


1. Production groups—which would be fully staffed with adequately 
skilled workers, and whose results would be judged by efficiency and 
damage figures. 

. Transition groups—which would still be short of some skills but which 
were capable of being fully staffed within a comparatively short time. 
The results of these groups would also be judged on efficiency and 
damage figures. 

. Training-groups—of which the performance would be judged 
primarily on the output of skilled group members rather than on the 


output of good quality cloth. 


The sorting out of the groups was carried out by the group leaders, At the 
first attempt, group leaders found that on the one hand their choices fre- 
quently overlapped, and on the other hand, that they sometimes chose 
workers who, in the opinion of the supervisors, were not yet adequately 
trained. The skill categories were reconsidered by supervisors and group 
leaders together, and after discussion the a gota drew up a list of 


approved gradings of workers, and designated a priority order for group 
leaders to take over production groups. Thus, “a group leaders of the 
original experimental groups were designated leaders of the first production 
groups, newer ones being assigned to transition groups. The supervisors 
themselves, pending the appointment of a training supervisor, decided to 
give special attention to the training-groups on which new group leaders, as 
well as workers, would be trained. 

The reorganizations took some time, and were not completed until the 
end of March 1954. On April 1st there were found to be only two fully 
staffed production groups, the other five working groups still being transi- 
tion groups. On August 2nd, 1954, there were five scalbden groups, two 
transition groups, and two training groups. 


Training and Promotion 
The urgent need for Bi grade workers for the maintenance sub-groups, 
the imminent transfer of 48 looms of another kind, and the wish to have 
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twelve fully staffed groups running as quickly as possible directed attention 
to the need for regularized training programmes. The provision of two 
groups as training groups would serve to give practice in the group system 
of working, but would hardly provide adequate training opportutlities for 
the basic skills of maintenance, gating, tuning, and loom-running. 

Two looms were therefore erected in a small room off the main loom 
shed to serve as training-looms. Training was then designed as a two-phase 
process: 


1. The first phase would cover training in basic skills cither for new- 
comers or for those about to be up-graded. The principles and 
conditions of work in the automatic loom shed would be di 
at this stage. 

. The second phase would provide practical experience in group- 


iscussed 


working on a group of looms where the establishment of good 
work habits and the production of good quality cloth would be 


considered more important than high efficiency. 


It was proposed that as soon as the immediate needs of the workin 
groups had been satisfied, the training-group would operate on one shift 
only, and that the first appointment to a dita group should be to the 
permanent third shift. (Three rotating shifts are not customary in India, only 
the first and second shifts interchange, and the third shift works permanently 
from midnight to 7 a.m.) Vacancies in the first and second shifts would be filled 
by transfer from the third shift. It was also agreed that promotion would 
follow the same route, that is, a C grade worker on, say, the second shift, on 
being up-graded to B grade, sr go as a B grade worker to the third shift, 
the vacancy for a B grade worker in the second shift being offered to the B 
grade workers in the third shift. 

Regular meetings of group leaders with their supervisors, and of the 
supervisors with the second Institute staff member were also instituted. These 
meetings were not run as formal training-sessions, but discussions were 
directed to the concrete problems of the shed. The exercise of the restructur- 
ing of the groups, and of sorting out the production, transition, and training 
groups was taken as a model. 


Labour Turnover 

An examination of labour turnover during the year was made, The 
results are given in Table 10 on page 419. 

An is of the 25 decreases during the year showed that they were 
made up of. 


14 E grade workers (under training for D grade) who were found to be 
unsuitable during training. Of these 6 were discharged and 8 left of 
their own mek before the completion of the training. 

4 skilled workers who were transferred from another shed in an attempt 
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TABLE 10 INCREASES AND DECREASES IN LABOUR FORCE OF 
AUTOMATIC LOOM SHED, 1953 


Total at | Total ° 
| Increases Decreases 

| Beginning of | 4, | at End of 
| ‘Mont during Month | during Month Month 

| ac 


Month 


January 
February 60 
March 64 
April 81 
May 81 
June 87 
July 

August 
September 

October 

November 

December 


| 
58 


ena laawne t-8 aa 


Totals 


na 
x 


to reinforce the maintenance skills required and who decided they did 
not like work in the automatic shed and left after one week’s trial. 
They returned to their old jobs. 
7 workers who were vet temporarily on the erection and transfer 
of looms and who left when the work was completed, 
It will be noticed that no trained members of the working groups left during 
the year. 

It was found that the urgent need for skilled workers was such that there 
had been a tendency to engage as E grade workers applicants whose qualifica- 
tions were, on the face it, too good for D grade work, but who showed 
promise of becoming B or A grade workers. Because of the high level of 
unemployment in India, university graduates and matriculates formed the 
majority of applicants for work of this kind. While at the time of applying 
they were anxious to get work, they soon became dissatisfied if they found 
that the prospects of promotion beyond D grade were not promising. As a 
result of this analysis it was decided that the qualifications for future entrants 
would be matched with as accurate a picture as could be obtained of likely 
requirements in terms of grades of work. As a corollary to this decision it was 
also decided that the next recruits to be taken would be selected specifically 
for their suitability for the heavy work involved in the D grade of the 
maintenance sub-groups. 

Mixed Sorts 


An examination of the cloths produced during the recession of the 
summer and autumn of 1953 showed that in spite of the capricious market 
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demands it would have been possible to have worked two groups of 64 
looms on the same sort through most of the period, and that the changes 
could nearly all have been confined to the other group of 64 looms. While 
spreading no equally through all groups of looms did ensure that all 
groups of workers were fairly treated, it also ensured that the problems of 
the different sorts and of change from one to another were diffused through- 
out the shed, and interfered with the settling down of all groups who were 
already having a difficult time from other causes. More important, it was felt 
that by keeping at least two groups continuously on the same sort, higher 
standards of performance would probably have 13 maintained in part of 
the shed and problems related to mixed sorts and changing demands could 
have been at least isolated from other factors affecting efficiency. 

At the same time it was recognized that market demands might require 
that more complex sorts might Se ¢ to be put in the automatic loom shed 
from time to time. It seemed, however, that distributing such complex sorts 
on a few looms of all groups would not only disturb the working of all 
groups, but, because of the disturbance of the balance of work within each 
group, would be likely to give inaccurate results of the effects of their intro- 
duction. To introduce a new sort into the automatic loom shed two kinds of 
datum were required: first, about its suitability for manufacture on the kind 
of automatic loom in the shed, and, second, the changes in work-group skills 
that would be required for efficient production. It was decided that some of 
the looms of the training group d would have to be used for experimental 
testing and that if desirable one or more whole production groups of looms 
should be subsequently turned over entirely to the new sort. By the end of 
the first week of February 1954, the experimental sorts in the shed had been 
concentrated on 24 looms of the training-group. At various times from 
then onwards, at the insistence of market demand, various of the production 
and transition groups had to be used for sorts for which the looms, for various 
technical reasons, were not ideally suited. Against this, the experimental 
testing in the d group and then the conversion of a production group into an 
experimental group did result in some sorts that had not previously been 


woven in the automatic shed being accepted as regular production lines. 


Ill. THE FOLLOW-UP OF ACTION TAKEN 
NOVEMBER 1953 TO JUNE 1955 


The Phases of the Follow-up Period and the Restructuring of Work-Groups 
The period from November 1953 to June 30th, 1955, for which results 
are available, can be most easily followed if it is considered in nine phases. 
The first of these from November 23rd to December 20th, 1953, covers the 
iod of the first investigation and of the first discussions, which were 
ere with management about changes in policy arising from the investiga- 


tion. During this period the working groups and training-groups remained 
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virtually undifferentiated, as in the period from the end of the original experi- 
ment to the beginning of the investigation. At the beginning of the first 
phase, the minimum basic rate was fixed. At the end of the phase one group 
(cIII) was closed down, and its workers were made available for training and 
as spares for other groups. The second phase, from December 21st, 1953, to 
February 27th, 1954, was largely taken up with the observation of the effects 
of making available the spares from the closed group and with discussion 
with the group leaders about the restructuring of the groups. At the end of 
this phase bIII was closed down. 

Phase three, from February 28th to March 27th, 1954, saw discussions 
with, and transfer of, the workers in accordance with the discussions made 
by the group leaders in the second phase. At the same time the various 
experimental cloths scattered round the shed were concentrated on twenty- 
four looms of the d group, and the sorts of the a, b, and c groups were redis- 
tributed so that the a and b groups had one sort each on all looms, leaving a 
mixture of sorts on the c groups only. The beginning of the fourth phase on 
March 28th saw the differentiation of working groups into production groups 
and transitional groups. During the fourth phase one of the sorts experi- 
mentally tested in the d groups in the third phase was woven on the c group 
of looms. 

The beginnings of the fifth and sixth phases are marked by the “gradua- 
tion” of transitional groups into production groups. During the fifth phase 
the experimental sort woven on the c group of looms in the fourth phase was 
accepted as a regular production line, and the b group of looms tried another 
experimental sort. The seventh phase, from August 22nd, 1954, to December 
sth, 1954, was a period of considerable disturbance to the production of the 
loom shed. In an earlier paper,’ the difficulty of fitting warp-stop motions in 
non-automatic looms and the market demand for high quality cloths has been 
described. Because all the looms in the automatic loom shed were fitted with 
warp-stop motions, it was decided with reluctance that high reed sorts (large 
number of warp threads to the inch) would have to be woven in the auto- 
matic loom shed. It was believed at the time that the looms in the automatic 
loom shed would not be ideally suited for this kind of cloth, but since at the 
same time new machinery was being installed in the preparation depart- 
ments, it was hoped that improved preparation would offset some of the dis- 
advantages. The workers of alll group were transferred to clll, and the a and 
b groups of looms were changed to the more complex and difficult sorts. In 
consequence, the sorts on the c group became very mixed, and working in 
them was consequently more difficult. The experiment of weaving the high 
reed sorts was not as successful as was hoped and in the eighth phase from 
December 6th, 1954, to March 25th, 1955, the b group looms were put back 
on to normal production; the workers on cll were transferred back to alll, 


5. Rice, A. K., “The Experimental Reorganization of Non-Automatic Weaving”. Human Relations, 
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and bill and clll were restarted. In the meantime, to accommodate the 
experimental sorts, a new group, dill, had been started, thus completing the 
original intention of running twelve groups in the automatic loom shed. The 
taking of high reed sorts out of the automatic loom shed was facilitated by 
the growing possibility of installing warp-stop motions on non-automatic 
looms, a change that had been helped by experiments in non-automatic loom 
weaving carried out from January to November 1954, which are described 
in a previous paper.* It is interesting to note that one reason for the persistence 
with experimental sorts in the automatic loom shed for longer than results 
obably justified was, in part at least, the attitude of the supervisors, group 
cies and workers. While they regretted the continued low efficiency, they 
nevertheless felt challenged by the technological problems involved. In the 
face of quite strong mo that the looms were not really suitable for the 
cloths they were trying to weave, they persisted doggedly in their attempts, 
by making modifications to the looms, by changing the preparation of 
beams, and by trying different kinds of work organization. Even at the end 
of the seventh phase they were so reluctant to admit defeat that the a groups 
were allowed to carry on for another period. The ninth phase from March 
26th, 1955, to June 30th, 1955, saw all groups on normal production. There 
were, of course, changes of sort that caused confusion, and experimental 
sorts still had to be put on some looms, but compared with 1953 and 1954 
the changes were less erratic and less disturbing. 
The ome of the follow-up period and the process of reorganization of 


the working groups into aphigpaags transitional, training, and experimental 


groups are given in Table 11 on page 423. The undifferentiated working 
groups are marked “work”; and “prod.”, “trans.”, “train.”, and “expt.” are 
used as abbreviations for the other classifications. 


Loom Stoppage Rates 

As soon as the restructuring was completed, the number of stoppages per 
loom per hour were regularly sampled group-wise. This was done to allow 
the standards of the number of workers for given loom stoppage rates to be 
checked, and to provide the supervisors with evidence upon which to base 
their allocation of spares. The results of the samplings, together with the 
mean number of workers per group, are given in Table 12 on page 423. Full 
records are available only until part-way through the seventh phase. After 
the disturbance during this phase the preparation of beams for normal pro- 
duction became more s dized. Comparison of Table 12 with Tables 8 
and g shows that, generally speaking, the number of workers was maintained 
in accordance with the standards laid down. 


Efficiency and Damage 
The mean percentage efficiencies for the working, production, and 
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transition groups for the eight phases are shown in Table 13 on page 424. For 
the sake of completeness the efficiencies of the groups on experimental sorts 
are also given in Table 13 (in brackets), but are not included in the mean for 
all groups. Also for completeness the efficiencies of the training-groups are 
given in Table 14 on page 424. Comparison of Tables 12 and 13 shows a close 
comparison between efficiencies and loom stoppage rates, and lends support 
to the evidence on which the standards of Table 8 and 9 were based. The 
efficiencies of working, production, and transition groups are also shown 
diagrammatically in Figure 1, in which they are also compared with the 
efficiencies of the shed before the original reorganization, with the efficiencies 
of the experimental groups, and with the efficiencies of the working 
groups during the expansion and extension from June to November 
1953. 

The mean percentage damage figures for the working, production, and 
transition groups are given in Table 15, in which the damage of the groups on 
experimental sorts is also shown. The mean percentage damage figures of the 
training-groups are given in Table 16. The mean percentage damage figures 


TABLE 15 MEAN PERCENTAGE DAMAGE OF WORKING, PRODUCTION, AND 
TRANSITION GROUPS, NOVEMBER 1953—JUNE 1955 


| Number of | 


Percentage Damage 


Ported — | Weighted 


Average 


| Nov. 23-Dec. 20, 1953 | 24 
| Dec. 21-Feb. 27,1954 | 60 
| Feb. 28-Mar. 27, 1954 | 24 
| Mar. 28~June 5, 1954 60 
| June 6-Jul. 24, 1954 42 
Jul. 25-Aug. 21, 1954 24 
| Aug. 22-Dec. 5, 1954 | 86 
| Dec. 6—Mar. 25, 1955 go 
Mar. 26-June 30, 19$5 | 88 13 


an aM & we DN 


© 


from March 1953 to January 1955 are also shown diagrammatically in 
Figure 2. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The follow-up study of the automatic loom shed reorganization was 
undertaken during the author’s second and third visits to the Calico Mills. 
Because of a very crowded work programme the problems of the automatic 
shed could never have very high priority. The investigation in November 
1953 was indeed a partial interruption in the programme, and was only 
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TABLE 16 MEAN PERCENTAGE DAMAGE FIGURES OF TRAINING-GROUPS, 
NOVEMBER 1953—JUNE 1955 


Mean 
" : Number of Percentage 
Phase Period Working pre ttit 
Days d 8 
I Nov. 23-Dec. 20, 1953 24 33 
2 Dec. 21--Feb. 27, 1954 60 22 
3 | Feb. 28—Mar. 27, 1954 24 24 
4 Mar. 28—June 5, 1954 60 21 
5 June 6-Jul. 24, 1954 42 28 
6 Jul. 25-Aug. 21, 1954 24 Il 
7 Aug. 22—Dec. 5, 1954 86 13 
s Dec. 6—Mar. 25, 1955 | go 20 
9 Mar. 26-June 30, 1955 88 18 


undertaken at that time because the efficiency of the automatic shed had 
fallen. By reason of other urgent work the investigation was limited to the 
immediate need to discover the causes of the fall and to attempt to restore the 
efficiency and quality of output to reasonable and acceptable standards. Dis- 
cussions with management, and particularly with the supervisors, continued 
regularly up to March 1954 while the second Institute staff member was in 
Ahmedabad, but thereafter only occasional discussions and observations were 
possible. The results reported are for the most part, therefore, results achieved 
during the normal run of a production unit. 

In the same way the figures that have been used in the paper were col- 
lected for routine control purposes by the supervisors in the course of their 
normal duties. At times, by the cooperation of management and supervisors 
special observations were made, but it was not generally possible either to 
hold discussions or to collect data for other than operational reasons. In the 
circumstances it has not been possible to relate the findings to the general 
ecological background of Indian industrial and social conditions. 

The first groups to be formed were sufficiently successful for manage- 
ment to extend them to the rest of the automatic loom shed; in spite of the 
rapid extension and of a shortage of workers, efficiency was maintained for 
some months. Only after considerable difficulties had been surmounted did 
the effort begin to flag. Investigation of the causes of the fall in efficiency 
showed that there had been some regression to earlier working habits more 
consistent with individual work organization than with group working, but 
that this regression could be ascribed to factors largely outside the control 
either of group leaders or of members of their groups. When the original 
poli been reaffirmed and implemented, there was an immediate rise 
in effici and fall in damage, both of which have now been sustained for 
over eighteen months. It seems reasonable to conclude that the working 
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principles upon which the original reorganization was based have some 
validity under the conditions of work existing currently in the Calico Mills. 


SUMMARY 


1. Some of the workers of an Indian automatic loom shed had been 
organized experimentally as internally structured small work-groups. 
When the form of organization was extended to the rest of the shed, the 
efficiency was maintained for some months, but in October and Novem- 
ber 1953 it dropped steeply through a period of five weeks. At the same 
time the figures for damage rose Soadley 
2. Investigation showed that: . 
: Each group had had to contend with variations in the sort woven. 
. There had been insufficient spare workers to provide extra help for 
increases in loom stoppage rates and in lost time. 
. The extension of the group system had coincided with an expansion of 
the number of shifts worked. 
. Extension and expansion at the same time had given insufficient 
opportunity for adequate training either of new workers or of existing 
workers in the new methods of work organization. 
. The intended concentration of training in two groups had not been 
possible, and training had been diffused throughout al groups. 
. The basis on which the original experimental groups had been formed 
had not allowed sufficient time for the work-group leaders to perform 
the task of leading. 
. Asa result of the difficulties caused by these factors, the members of the 
work-groups had in part regressed to earlier working habits more 
appropriate to individual than to group working. 
. As a result of the investigation action was taken to: 
i. Establish basic minimum rates of pay. 
ii. Restructure the groups into production, transition, and training 
groups. 

iii. Close down enough groups to allow adequate time for training, and 
to provide spare sel for increased loom stoppage rates. 

iv. Erect two looms apart from the shed to train new and existing 
workers in the basic skills of loom running and maintenance. 

v. Reaffirm and implement the policy of keeping a group on the same 

sort for as long as possible. 
vi. Confine experimental sorts to whole groups, rather than to spread 
them over all groups. 

. Examination of the efficiency and damage figures showed that the begin- 
ning of the investigation and the establishment of minimum rates of pay 
coincided with a halt in the drop in efficiency and in the rise of damage. 
Thereafter the efficiency of production and transition groups rose and was 
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maintained for eighteen months, and quality showed almost continuous 
improvement. 

. During the follow-up period various groups had to be used for experi- 

- mental sorts because of difficult market conditions. As a result of these 
experiments some sorts, not previously woven in the automatic loom 
shed, became normal production lines. 

. By December 1954 the groups closed down earlier to provide spare 
workers had been restarted, and the shed was working to maximum 
capacity. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


A note on the author of this article is to be found in Human Relations, 
Vol. Ill, No. 4. 





WHAT MAKES GROUPS 
PRODUCTIVE? 


WILLIAM C, SCHUTZ 


It is the author’s feeling that the dominant reason for a group’s produc- 
tivity depends on the extent to which the members can get along together— 
their “compatibility”. The more energy a group expends on interpersonal 
problems arising from lack of compatibility the less energy they devote to 
the task at hand. Further, the conversion of interpersonal hostility into 
obstructive task behavior, as in unreasonable criticism, is a subtle and 
amazingly large source of nonproductivity. It seems also true that the basis 
for omnis can be found in the orientation of the group members 
towards interpersonal relations—how they have become accustomed to 
interacting with other people. This orientation is a very basic part of the 
personality, probably originating with the individual’s earliest relations with 
others, the parent—child and sibling—child relations. The orientation learned 
in these situations is retained, with some alteration, through adult life. If 
people differ about these fundamental methods of relating to others, the 
chances of their being “compatible” are slight. 

This paper describes an attempt to specify these ideas more clearly and to 
put them to experimental test. The first section presents a method for con- 
structing groups, and includes: (a) an explicit statement of the basic person- 
ality assumptions underlying the concept of compatibility, (b) a series of 
definitions and propositions that serve to supplement and specify the funda- 
mental ideas, (c) a method for constructing a personality test to measure 
an individual's fundamental interpersonal relations orientation (the FIRO 
Scales), (d) a technique for constructing compatible and incompatible 
groups, utilizing some ideas proposed by Redl (7). 

The specific hypotheses relating compatibility and productivity are pre- 
sented in the second section of this paper, followed by the description of an 
experiment performed to test these hypotheses. In this experiment four 
groups were constructed to be compatible and four groups were constructed 


to > be incompatible, using FIRO Scales and the technique described in the 


2. This research was supported by ONR contract ausnber N-onr-494(03) project namber NR. 
145-088. 
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first section. All groups were sent through a series of ten meetings during 
which their productivity (and other behavior) was observed and used to 
test the hypotheses. 

Since i productivity results were very favorable we went on to 
examine the sociometric choice patterns within the groups. The differences 
between the compatible and incompatible groups to be found in sociometric 
data were discouragingly nil, until the personality variables were reintro- 
duced into the analysis. The third section describes some rather striking 
relations between sociometric choices and personality measures, including 
some interesting findings on leadership. 

In the conclusion, the findings of this study are integrated by expanding 
and clarifying the concepts we have introduced in the initial propositions. 
The integration is aed out in a scientific framework involving the use of 


“indicators”, a new approach to the problem of definition (5), to specify the 
meaning of these terms. 


I. CONSTRUCTION OF COMPATIBLE AND 
INCOMPATIBLE GROUPS 


Along the path leading to an effective method for constructing groups to 
be compatible or incompatible based solely on the members’ personal char- 
acteristics, two obstacles loom large: (a) Which personal characteristics do 
we wish to measure, and how can they best be measured? (b) Once satis- 
factory measures are obtained how do we combine people having these 
characteristics so as to obtain the desired resultant groups? 

The rationale for solving each of these problems and the specific measures 
used to specify the inetine will now be presented. 


Individual Personality Measures 


Rationale. The theoretical assumptions underlying the choice of measures of 
personal characteristics are based mainly on psychoanalytically oriented 
group work, see especially Bion (2), an extension of this work by Stock (16), 
the general orientation of Fromm (3, 4) and the authoritarian studies (1). 
It seems promising to measure fundamental personality orientations toward 
interpersonal relations if we wish to be able to understand and predict 
personal interaction. The assumptions, then, underlying our approach to the 
personality measures may be stated as follows: 

1. All behavior may be viewed as a series of behavior decisions. 

2. The reason for making any given decision is to gain some end for the 
ruse paw directly or indirectly. This end is ultimately some psycho- 
logical need. 

. The criteria that an individual uses to make his behavior decisions are 
more or less characteristic of him (see Fromm’s character types (4)), 
and hence to that degree are predictable. 

4. These characteristic criteria for decision-making can be divided into 
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two large classes. The first class of criteria emphasizes authority sym- 
bols. The orientation of people who behave in terms of this class is 
dominated by the assumption that the way a person gains his end is by 
working re a power framework. This is done by following rules, 
following the leader, becoming a leader or power figure, and in 
general, conforming to, manipulating, and/or controlling the power 
structure. This we shall call the dependence—counterdependence or 
power orientation, The second class of criteria emphasizes interpersonal 
considerations. The orientation of people who behave in terms of this 
class is dominated by the assumption that the way a person gains his 
end is by working within a framework of close personal relations. 
This is done by getting people to like him, by being a “good guy”, 
by liking others, by treating people differentially—not on the basis 
of status—but on the basis of personal liking. This we shall call the 
personalness—counterpersonalness or personal orientation. 

. Whenever there is a behavior decision to be made, the basic criteria 
for making the decision are rather set with most individuals. Those 
individuals whose criteria are similar will, therefore, have a greater 
probability of “‘getting along together” than those whose criteria 
differ. The homogeneous group will agree on how personal the 
atmosphere is to be, the approved methods of achieving status, the 
methods of handling problem members, and other “group process” 
questions of this sort. 

. The degree to which an individual will make his views felt in a group 
is a function of his aggressiveness in expressing himself in the group. 
We shall refer to this characteristic as assertiveness. 


Measure. On the basis of these assumptions, the required personality measure 
includes the degree to which a person holds to the power orientation, to 
personal orientation, and the degree to which he is assertive. We shall call 
these our three variables. 

First, the meaning of these variables had to be specified more clearly. A 
method developed by the author (9) was used, which involves a logical 
analysis of the concepts. This treatment requires their analysis into a series of 
successive dichotomies, each dichotomy representing a salient feature of the 
concept. This method served as a technique for clarifying the meaning of 
the original variables and also for constructing items to exemplify them. To 
illustrate, in analysing the power orientation, the first step is to describe the 
differences between individual representing the extremes, the dependent and 
the counterdependent orientations. These differences are manifested in the 
acceptance or rejection of authority symbols and structuring devices by these 
individuals. Thus, statements were constructed exemplifying these attitudes, 
e.g. “I feel the leader is the one who should plan the activities for a group”, 
“I like to have a set routine for doing things.” After the power items were 
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made, they (along with items exemplifying the personal orientation) were 
presented to several judges, each of whom had considerable training in the 
social sciences. The judges were to decide how closely these items conformed 
to the original variables as we were defining them. The following criterion 
was given for this decision: 

“The statement expresses my approval (disapproval) of: (a) the group’s 
utilization of authority symbols, e.g. leader, leadership role, experts, majority 
opinion, or structuring devices, e.g. rules, procedures for group problem- 
solving operations, to aid its progress, or (b) my own utilization of authority 
symbols or structuring devices external to myself for efficient operation of 
myself or the group.” 

Whether or not a given statement referred to these areas constituted the 
basis for judging ate or not the statement referred to the power orienta- 
tion. Whether a statement expressed approval or disapproval constituted the 
basis for judging an item to be dependent or counterdependent, respectively. 

A further breakdown of the items was judged to be psychologically 


meaningful. Thus in the power area the following subcategories were 


devised: 


a. approval of utilization of structuring devices 
b. approval of utilization of outside experts 

c. approval of utilization of majority opinion 
d. approval of utilization of leader. 


These subcategories were defined carefully and a dichotomous decision 

constructed as before. Items were then constructed to exemplify each cate- 

ory, ¢.g. for the category of “approval of structuring devices” the item “I 
like to have a set routine for doing things.” 

At the conclusion of this subcategorizing, fifteen items each were made 
to represent personalness, counterpersonalness, dependence, and counter- 
dependence. These sixty items were printed on cards, numbered randomly, 
and given to six different judges to categorize in a binary fashion (11). The 
same was done separately for items of the assertiveness scale, with sixteen 
items representing aggression and sixteen representing withdrawal. The 
results of this reliability run are as follows: 


TABLE | JUDGES’ AGREEMENT ON CLASSIFICATION OF ITEMS USED IN 
THE FIRO SCALES 


Proportion 
Agreement Per cent Reliability 
Decision among Judges Agreement Level 


Power-Personal 182/196 93 85 
Dependence-Counterdependence 177/185 96 
Personal-Counterpersonal 189/194 97 
Aggression-W ithdrawal 159/160 99 


The figure given under “Reliability Level” in the foregoing table refers to 
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the statistic developed in reference (10) and should be read: “At the $ per 
cent level of pay sen it can be said that a population of competent judges 
will agree with our classification of items in 85 (90) per cent of the cases.” 
It was decided that with material of this difficulty, any item passing the 
80 per cent level was sufficiently clearly stated to justify inclusion in this test. 
The populations of items thus constructed were used in the final testing. 
The items were administered as a forced-choice card-sort as used in Q tech- 
nique (15). We shall refer to this test as the FIRO Scales for simplicity, 
although this name is more appropriate for a revised form of the test. 


Construction of Groups 


Rationale, All groups had five members. From the assumptions, it followed 
that a type of compatible group could be constructed by selecting men all of 
whom favoured the personal orientation highly and the dependent orienta- 
tion very little. This would lead to a common basis on which the group 
could resolve their inevitable differences. In addition, the group needs a focal 
person, someone who will initiate the personal atmosphere in which all 
the members feel comfortable. Thus initiated, the atmosphere should be such 
that all the group members would feel at ease and able to operate together 
effectively 

To make one type of incompatible group, two opposing subgroups can 
be united. One subgroup comprises one focal person as described Soe the 
compatible group, and one compatible group member. The other subgroup 
includes two or three members who definitely did not like the personal 
orientation, and definitely favoured the power orientation, One of these 
members should be focal for the other one or two in that he should initiate 
this impersonal, power-oriented atmosphere. In this incompatible group we 
have two subgroups that disagree fundamentally on the basis on which 
decisions are made and differences resolved. Because of these basic differences 
the group members will be unable to resolve their inevitable disagreements. 


Measure. In an article by Redl (7), the notion of a “central person” is 
developed. The central person is the “person ‘around whom’ group forma- 
tive processes take place, the ‘crystallization point’ of the whole affair’. 

This central person idea was adapted to the present situation by forming 
a group ane a certain individual who satisfied specific psychological 
needs of the group members. Since selections used in the research to be 
described did not conform strictly to any of the types described by Redl, 
these individuals are called “focal persons” (FP) in this report. 

To ensure the discovery of differences, if any existed for the experiment 
using this technique, we decided to construct both maximal and minimal 
compatibility groups. To these groups were given the names “compatible” 
and “incompatible”, by which at this stage little more was meant x that 
the comes group members could “get along” with each other better in 
various situations than could the incompatible group members. 
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mpatible groups were constructed by first selecting a focal person and 
Pe bu ding the remainder of the group around him. The compatible 
group focal person (called FP,,, for fecal person who favors the personal 
orientation) had these general characteristics (derived from FIRO scales): (a) 
liked a fairly intimate, personal group, (b) wanted people to like him and 
was me se dependent upon group opinion, (c) was willing to initiate a 
personal atmosphere and was unconflicted about it, (d) somewhat favored 
structuring devices, (ec) was fairly independent of leaders, and (f) was fairly 
intelligent (from General Classification Test data). 

This was the aim in selecting an (FP,). Some of these characteristics 
could be obtained directly from statistical measures derived from the Q-sort, 
or from the available measure of intelligence (GCT). Unfortunately, the 
remainder of the judgment had to be made by simply looking at the test 
performance, and making inferences. Work is now in progress that attempts 
to make the whole selection as independent of wiener ? interpretation as pos- 
sible by converting the test to a series of Guttman-scales (see 14). 

After an FP,, had been obtained, the remainder of the group was made up 
of men who: (a) liked personal atmosphere, (b) wanted to be liked but were 
not willing to initiate personal relationships, (c) ‘were somewhat dependent, 
(d) were not particularly assertive. 

In most cases an attempt was made to support the FP, with a person, 
called the main supporting member (MS,), high in GCT but less socially 
unthreatened. This grouping is called Com atible Pattern A. 

Incompatible groups were eceredone by choosing two focal persons. 
One was chosen in essentially the same way as the FP,. The other focal 
person (called FP,, for focal person who favors counterpersonal and 
dependent orientation) approximated these characteristics: (a) very resistant 
to intimate, personal groupings, (b) quite dependent, i.c. acceptant of leader, 
outside experts, structure, etc., (c) fairly assertive, especially against people, 
and unconflicted about it, (d) fairly intelligent. 

Subgroups were then constructed around each of these FPs. The FP, sub- 
group consisted of one or two individuals with the same characteristics as the 
followers of FP, listed above. The subgroup surrounding the FP, consisted 
of one or two men who: (a) liked impersonal atmosphere, (b) were very 
dependent, especially on leaders, (c) were of low to medium assertiveness. 

This grouping is called Incompatible Pattern A. 

The only other consideration entering into the construction of groups 
was intelligence. The Navy General Classification test (GCT) was used as a 
measure. All groups had almost identical mean GCTs and were very close to 
the same range (see Table 2). 

These construction patterns could not be followed in all groups because 
of the unavailability of good FPs among the limited sample. Therefore, two 
subsidiary patterns were designed. 

In Compatible Pattern B, the focal person had the same characteristics as 
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the FP» except that he" was less assertive and less an initiator of personal 
atmosphere. There was also a second individual, more assertive than the 
followers in compatible pattern A but otherwise the same. The rest of the 
group members were similar to the followers in compatible pattern A. 

In Incompatible Pattern B there were two or three members with the same 
characteristics as followers of compatible pattern A, and two or three 
members with the same characteristics as followers of the FP, in incompatible 

attern A, and with no focal persons. Incompatibility was hypothesized 
Lovee there existed neither a common agreement on decision-making 
atmosphere, nor a person around whom the group could form. 

For the productivity measures presented in the next section all compatible 
groups are considered together, and all incompatible groups together. How- 
ever, in the analysis of sociometric relations in Section III where the internal 
structure of groups is examined, only those groups constructed according to 
patterns A will be considered. 


Il. EFFECT OF COMPATIBILITY ON PRODUCTIVITY 


The theoretical basis for hypotheses on group productivity is presented as 
a series of working definitions and propositions. The definitions are intended 
not to be precise and rigorous from a logical viewpoint but to make the con- 
cepts poe more explicit. Only the more important terms will be defined. 


Others should be understood in their usual meanings. The propositions are 
intended as hypotheses—schema, i.e. hypotheses stated without methods of 
measurement being specified. The measurements used are presented below. 
A more complete theoretical presentation will be given in a later paper. 


DF. 1: A group is an aggregation of people with a common task 
who influence each other’s behavior with respect to this 


task. They will be considered a group only during the time 


they have the above characteristics. The members of such an 
aggregation will be called group members. 
: A group task is a problem on which a group is supposed to be 
attem an optimal performance. This sel ‘m may be 
ey ied ey someone outside the group or by the group 
itsel 

: Group productivity is measured by the degree to which a group 
approaches the optimal performance of a task. The optimal 
performance may be specified for each task. 

: Group task context includes the environmental conditions 
under which a task is performed. These conditions include 
such ri " (a) consequences of success or failure to achieve 

— performance on the task, (b) physical and spatial 
acteristics of the situation, (c) behavior of individuals in 
environment of group members. 
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DF. 5: Group member compatibility is specified for the present by the 
degree to which members of a group agree on the basis on 
which decisions are to be made in the group. This agreement 
is inferred from results on the personality test. (A more 
extensive specification of the meaning of this term is pre- 
sented in the Conclusion.) 

PROP. 1: Group productivity is a function of group member com- 
patibility, group task, and group task context. 


(The hypotheses used in the experiment described below are derived 
from this general statement.) 

To formulate the remainder of the propositions, several additional work- 
ing definitions are needed. 


DF. 6: The possible increase in group productivity on a given task, 
due to optimal participation of all group members over 
optimal participation of one group member, is the cooperative 
increment. 

: The degree to which a group is required by extra-grou 
forces to behave at a greater rate than it would without iach 
forces in working on a task is a measure of time pressure. 

: The expectations of the group members of what will happen 
to them as a result df their performance on a task are their 
perceived consequences of performance. The reward and/or 
punishment that impels a group to 4ttempt an optimal task 
performance is the motivating consequences of performance. 

: Under the conditions of a task with cooperative increment, 
time pressure, and motivating consequences of performance, 
group productivity will increase as group member com- 
patibility increases. This will be referred to as the effect of 
group member compatibility on group productivity, or the 
C-P effect. 

PROP. 3: The C-P effect increases as the cooperative increment 
increases. 
PROP. 4: The C-P effect increases as the time pressure increases. 


Measures 


An experiment was performed in order to measure these a+ eae 
about productivity, as well as to test those relating to compatibility. The 
specification of the terms used in the above propositions will therefore be 
made in terms of experimental application. 

Since propositions 3 and 4 state that the C-P effect varies with the 
cooperative increment and the time pressure, tasks must be constructed that 
vary along these dimensions. Since it is not yet clear how a task with coopera- 
tive increment is found, two attempts were made to create such tasks. 

The first task, the Intercept Problem, was made to require agreement among 
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the group members for every decision they made. It is an alternate-move, 
enemy-versus-friendly board game. Each decision or move provided the 
same problem situation for each member, they had to decide which “piece” 
to move and where to move it, and the criterion for a “good” decision could 
not easily be evaluated on the spot. That is, there was no easily obtainable 
objective evaluation of their decision. This is believed to be a crucial point in 
constructing a task with cooperative increment. Several problems were 
devised that varied in strategic complexity. For time pressure variation the 
amount of time allowed for each move by the group was gradually shortened 
from unlimited time, to one minute, to thirty seconds. 

The second, the Plotting Problem, was designed to require cooperation of 
a division-of-labor type. This problem requires the group to plot the track 
of many planes simultaneously on a large, polar-grid, vertical plotting-board. 
That is, group members had different tasks to carry out at the same time. The 
tasks were not difficult, but required speed. Physical interaction was a factor, 
in that coordination of movements of the members was necessary. A further 
factor of some relevance was the differential load on the several members. 
Some jobs were more difficult and time-consuming than others so that there 
were occasions—if the inclination were there—for an idle member to aid a 
busy one. The problem was designed to produce different types of inter- 
action, none of which was the same type as in the Intercept Task. For the 
Plotting Task, several problems were made. Time pressure was varied by 
increasing the rate at which information was transmitted to the group. 

The third task, the Coding and Identification Problem, was constructed to 
require minimal interaction, and therefore minimal cooperative increment. 
The task presented two highly intellectual problems—decoding and a logical 
exercise phrased as a naval problem—to be done in the shortest possible time 
and with the fewest errors. Cooperation could to some extent aid problem 
solution if the group divided the task into these two parts, and if they per- 
mitted each other concentrated thinking. However, it was felt that there 
would be no differences due to compatibility on these tasks, since the 

roblem could be solved just as well by one person as by a group (that is, had 
oe cooperative increment). 

The three tasks were constructed so as to have an easily calculable method 
of scoring. The scoring method was constructed so as to be a good measure 
of the degree to which the group approached optimal performance. These 
scores are the measure of group productivity used in this experiment. 


Description of the Experiment 


Hypotheses. The following hypotheses developed for test in this experiment 
were derived from the propositions (P signifies that the hypothesis relates to 
productivity): 


P-H1: On intercept problems the compatible groups will score signifi- 
cantly higher than the incompatible groups. 
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P-H2: In contests using intercept problems compatible groups will win 
over incompatible groups a significantly greater number of times 
than they will lose. 

P-H3: On the plotting problems the compatible groups will score 
significantly higher than the incompatible groups. 

P-H4: On the coding problems there will be no significant difference in 
performance. If there is a trend it will favor the compatible groups. 

P-Hs: The difference in productivity between compatible and incom- 
patible groups will increase as the time pressure in the situation 
increases. ; 

P-H6: The superiority of compatible groups over incompatible will be 
greater on the intercept problems than on the plotting problems. 

The last hypotheses was given a low probability because the dimension 

of cooperative increment along which dois tasks are presumably scaled is 


a very crude one. 

The terms “compatible” and “incompatible” refer to designations given 
the groups by the experimenter on the basis of the personality test and the GCT 
scores prior to seeing the men or forming them into groups. 


Conditions of Experiment, The personalities of the subjects have been described 
in the section of Measurement of Variables. The mean and range (GCT 
35-70) of cach compatible group on intelligence was matched with that of 
an incompatible group, as indicated in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 GROUPS MATCHED FOR GCT SCORES 


Compatible Incompatible Compatible Incompatible 
Group Group 
G 69 H 66 
63 61 
§2 $8 
47 $1 
35 40 


Mean $3°2 . , $5°2 


Compatible Incompatible Compatible Incompatible 
Group Group 
L 60 M 60 
$5 48 
47 45 
45 44 
40 35 


Mean 49°4 . 4 406°4 


Overall Means: Compatibles 51-5 
Incompatibles 1-8 
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All subjects were between seventeen and twenty-one years of age and 
were Navy enlisted men who had just finished eleven weeks of basic training 
and just returned from two weeks’ leave. With a few exceptions they were 
from the northeastern United States. Four negroes were included who were 
randomly distributed in the group selection. All subjects might be described 
as upper lower to lower middle class. 

It was assumed that task-relevant abilities on the experimental tasks were 
correlated with intelligence, and were therefore balanced between groups. 
The tasks were new to the subjects and there was no indication that any sub- 
ject had special background that would give advantage in any of the problems 
presented, 

All members of each group had been in the same basic training unit for 
eleven weeks. There are typically 120 men in such a unit. The degree of 
acquaintance between any five of these men varied greatly from close friend- 
ship to casual acquaintance. It was assumed that the amount of previous 
acquaintance was randomly distributed throughout the groups. No group 
had ever met before as a group. Each group consisted of five subjects. 

All groups met in the group laboratory room housed at the Naval 
Research Laboratory. They lived at the barracks at N.R.L. between experi- 
mental runs. There was a suggested placement of chairs for each meeting but 
all groups were free to change the p*iition of the chairs or the occupant of 
any chair at any time. 

As to the expectancies of the «*ouns, they were told that this was an 
experiment to test certai :asks, not to test the groups. They were also told 
they were not bag watied mich they were from behind one-way 
mirrors) and that oniv ‘ey fi 4 perfors ance was recorded. 

A prize of five ae! cc. and awarded for the best individual 
performance among { A soure of tifteen dollars was offered and 
awarded for the best g ‘mance anong each section of four groups. 
They were told that a hooats voncd in no way affect their naval 
careers, although poo  paaeat. {rey were also told that their 
—— was highl ‘|v sac Lies was a project of great importance 
to the Navy. 

Free communication among members was allowed at all times. There was 
no restriction as to type, content, frequency, or pattern of communication. 
On some tasks communication with the experimenter was allowed only by 
sound-powered telephone or signal light. 

On the intercept and plotting tasks one man was empowered to make all 
decisions. He was selected by the group and could be ousted at any time. In 
all other activities no decision-making pattern was imposed on the group by 
the experimenter. 


Design and Procedure. The FIRO Scales were administered to thirty and to 
twenty-three men randomly selected from training units at Bainbridge Naval 
FFE 
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Station. Three groups were constructed according to compatible pattern A, 
three groups following incompatible pattern A, and one group each follow- 
ing compatible pattern B and incompatible pattern B. They will hence- 
forth be referred to as compatible,, incompatible, groups, indicating that 
the designations result from experimenter’s prediction rather than from 
observation. 

Two compatible, groups and two incompatible, groups were selected 
from each company. These groups were brought to the group laboratory of 
the Naval Research Laboratory by companies so that there were two sections 
of four groups each spaced one week apart. Each of the four groups was run - 
through ten one-hour daily meetings. The times they were run varied each 
day. Runs began at 9, 11, 1, and 3 o'clock. 

Each group was given two to five runs on the intercept, the plotting, and 
the coding tasks, poh run designed to be more difficult than the one preced- 
ing it. Productivity differences were measured in an analysis of variance 
design for each task. In addition, on the intercept problem each compatible, 
group played against the two incompatible, groups who were running at the 
same time so that there were eight direct contests on the intercept game 
between incompatible, and compatible, groups. The result of a contest was 
the algebraic sum of the scores of the teams on two contests, each team taking 
the “friendly” and the “enemy” sides. These constituted the productivity 
measures. 

In addition to the productivity measures there were several other activi- 


ties given to the group for further study. These included: (a) “What would 
you do” situations with no objective answer. These were called Valuative 
situations, (b) sociometrics, and (c) free behavior situations, ostensibly to 
have groups evaluate the tasks but actually to allow them to interact freely. 

A schedule of meetings was followed that equated time of day and 
counterbalanced the sequence of tasks between ate of different com- 


patibility, types. Each session was recorded, presumably unknown to the 
subjects, on sound motion-picture film. Cameras were hidden behind 
camera ports and a microphone was placed in the ceiling. 

The general procedure for a typical meeting was as follows: the group 
arrived between fifteen and five minutes before the hour and were seated in 
the laboratory with the door closed: The cameras were started as the group 
entered the room. The experimenter watched through a one-way mirror for 
several minutes, allowing the group time for unstructured interaction. The 
group members were presumably under the impression that they were 
simply waiting for the hour to start. If there was some interesting interaction 

oing on, as judged by the experimenter, he would wait a few minutes 
fore entering. Generally about five minutes were allowed before the 
experimenter joined the group. 

The experimenter would then greet the group and present the day’s 
activity, attempting at all times to be as passive and objective as possible, 
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giving neither encouragement nor discouragement. An attempt to measure 
the success of this role-playing was made in the final questionnaire (see 
Table 4). After the activity for the day was understood the experimenter 
would leave the room and observe. He could be summoned back by a signal 
but usually would not respond immediately. In these situations where he had 
to respond to a signal, he would observe during the delay period. After the 
group had jake oe its day’s activities the experimenter usually left the 
room, saying he would let them go in a few minutes, and continued to 
observe them. Finally he would return and dismiss them, and the cameras 
would be turned off after the last man had left the room. 


On Productivity Results. The results are presented with reference to the 
hypotheses being tested by this experiment (for more complete presentation 
of results see (13)): 

P-H1: On the intercept problem the compatible groups will score 
significantly higher than incompatible groups. 

P-Hs: The differences in productivity between compatible and incom- 
patible groups will increase as time pressure in the situation increases. 

Taking a two hypotheses in combination it may be seen that P-H1 
was not sufficiently specified. How stressful must the situation be before 
there will be a difference in performance due to compatibility? An attempt 
was made to increase the stress as more problems were given. An analysis of 
variance was done on the intercept problem testing the effects of compatible 
and incompatible groups and of, increasingly difficult tasks. There was no 
significance between compatible and incompatible groups, but the difference 
between tasks was highly significant (p < -oo1), and the interaction between 
kind of group (compatible or incompatible) and type of task (no time limit, 
I-minute time limit, 30-second time limit, complex, etc.) was very significant 
(p < ‘o1). 

Judging from the significance of the task type F-test, which by inspection 
can be seen to increase as the tasks increase, there was a significant difference 
due to task characteristics. If it is assumed that difference could be accounted 
for partly by the increased stress of time pressure, then P-Hs is confirmed 
and seen to incorporate P-H1. That is to say, the compatible groups did 
perform better on these tasks but not until the tasks had increased in time 
pressure. 

There is no generalized superiority of the compatible groups on all inter- 
cept tasks regardless of difficulty and time pressure, as shown by the non- 
significance of the F-test for compatibility types. 

P-Hz2: On the intercept contests the compatible groups will win over the 
incompatible groups a significantly greater number of times than they will 
lose. 

Since it was hypothesized that the direct contest between the groups 
would provide maximum time pressure and consequences of failure (i.e. 
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social pressure), these contests, following P-H1 and P-Hs, should signifi- 
cantly favor the compatible groups. Of the cight direct contests (with thirty- 
second time limits between a compatible and an incompatible group) the 
compatibles won seven. If no difference is assumed between the groups (i.e. 
probability of any team winning any contest equals one-half), then by a 
simple binomial expansion it is shown that this outcome in the predicted 
direction could have occurred by chance only five times in 256 (since the 
contests occurred in two sections of four groups), or with a probability less 
than -o2 (if computed as probability of seven out of eight, <-035). Hence 
P-H2 is confirmed to that degree. 

P-H3: On the plotting problems the compatible groups will score 
significantly higher than the incompatible groups. 

Again, as in the case of the intercept problem, the successive plotting 
problems were designed to increase in time pressure. Here the point at which 
P-Hs becomes important, that is, when the time pressure is great enough to 
make a ichetdel Giinanee, is not clear. The basis on which cooperative 
increment was introduced into this plotting problem is somewhat different 
from that introduced in the intercept problem, in that a different type of 
cooperation was required, 

Because of P-Hs an analysis of variance was used also on the plotting 
results with compatibility type and tasks again as the main variables. This 
time there was no difference duc to task type but the compatibles were 
significantly better over all than the incompatibles (p < -03). 

Assuming the non-significance of the F-test for tasks reflected the lack of 
effect of increasing time pressure in the situation, it appears that P-Hs was 
not relevant here. That is, even the simplest plotting problem had enough 
time pressure to evoke the group differences in productivity. In this case 
P-H2 is confirmed by the significance of the F-test for compatibility 
types. 
P-H4: On the coding problems there will be no significant difference in 
performance. If there is a trend it will favor the compatible groups. 

Here two measures were made for the complete problem covering both 
the code and identification parts—time to solve, and hints asked for. On both 
these measures there were no significant differences. 

P-H4 was therefore confirmed to the extent that there were no differences 
in performance on the codin ene 

P-H6: The superiority of the compatible groups over the incompatibles 
will be greater on the intercept problem than on the plotting problem. 

This hypothesis was difficult to test. Results combined with observations 
seem to indicate that the relation between the tasks (and the resultant per- 
formances of them) is a complicated one, and there is no simple way to 
compare them. 


Related Results. Of the miscellaneous questions asked the group members 
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during the final meeting, two seem worth noting. Question No. 7 was: 
“From what you know of all the groups, how would you rank them?” 

If we consider a rank of 1 or 2 as “high” and 3 or 4 as “low” we may 
construct a four-fold table using compatibility rating, with the result shown 
in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 GROUP MEMBERS’ CHOICES OF “BEST” GROUPS COMPARED 
WITH PREDICTED COMPATIBILITY OF GROUPS 


Number of Number of 
High Ranks — Low Ranks 
received received 
Compatibles 63 17 
Incompatibles 17 63 


Not counting selection of own group 


High Low 
Compatibles 49 II 
Incompatibles II 49 


Selection of own group only 


Number who = Number who 

selected Own selected Other 

Type of Group Type of Group 
Compatibles 15 5 
Incompatibles 4 16 


Question No, 7 is by no means definitive. It simply provides an indication 
of how the group members themselves rated their groups on a question for 
which criteria for judging were quite ambiguous. It was not clear whether 
the question referred to the group that was most productive, happiest, the 
one a man would most like to be in, etc. Hence it might be looked on as a 
sort of general conglomerate measure of group “goodness” as perceived by 
the group members. As such, responses agreed very well with the experi- 
menter’s original selections, and also with the productivity measures 
reported above. 

Another question of interest has to do with subjects’ reaction to the 
experimenter. As mentioned above, an attempt was made to standardize the 
experimenter. To get some indication of how successful this attempt had 
been the following questions were asked in the last session: 


Question 13 a. What did you think of the experimenter? 
b. Do you think he liked your group? 
No Couldn’t tell Yes 
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c. Did he encourage or discourage your group? 


Discouraged Neither Encouraged 
d. Do you think he liked you? 
No Don’t know Yes 
e. Do:you think he thought yours was a good group? 
No Don’t know Yes 


Part ¢ is contaminated by projection, final knowledge of performance, 
and several other factors. It was not considered directly relevant to the ques- 
tion of the experimenter’s influence on the results. The combined results for 
parts b, c, and d are presented in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 COMBINED RESULTS OF MEMBERS’ PERCEPTION 
OF EXPERIMENTER 
Perceived Perceived Perceived 
Unfavorable Neutral Favorable 
Attitude Attitude Attitude 
Compatibles ) 22 38 
Incompatibles I 22 37 


The first three questions seem to indicate that the perceived attitude of 
the experimenter toward the groups was very similar for the compatibles, 
and the incompatibles,. The most encouraging part of the result is that the 
agreement is apparently not just in stereotyped responses (e.g. “yes” to 
everything) but is similar in distribution. 

This result contributes some confidence to the belief that the experi- 
menter was reasonably standardized. 

One final result of some interest concerns the question of leadership and 
the concept of the focal person. The theory of the focal person was in- 
sufficient to permit prediction of leadership capacity for these individuals. 
However, the focal person was elected to a leadership role with what seemed 
to be uncommon frequency. If election to the positions of coordinator and 
evaluator in the intercept and plotting problems is accepted as a measure of 
leadership, some post hoc predictions were borne out by the results shown in 
Table 5. 

These predictions were not made prior to the experiment, but were con- 
structed post hoc in the following way: 


a. A compatible pattern A focal person (groups E, G, J) was “predicted” 
to be the leader. 

b. For incompatible pattern A (as in F, H, K) a situation was predicted 
where the FP, would be selected originally and eventually would be 
ousted by the FP,. 
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TABLE 5 


Group 


FOCAL PERSON CONCEPT 


Prediction (post hoc) 


K would be leader 

M would be leader, ousted 
by E 

D would be leader 

S would be leader, ousted 


Occurrence 


K was leader 

M ousted by E in tenth 
meeting 

D was leader 

S ousted by G in ninth 


POST HOC PREDICTION OF LEADERSHIP FROM 


Prediction 


Chance 


by G 

B would be leader 

T leader, would be ousted 
by C T was leader 

No strong leadership Low status member given 
role. Role relegated to 
minor importance 

Leader role consciously 
rotated through all 
members 


meeting 
B was leader, ousted by M 


No leadership 


c. For compatible pattern B (group L), leadership was predicted to be 
weak, resulting in the degrading of the ledeeship role. 

d, For incompatible pattern B (group M), a situation of no leadership 
was predicted pa ting in a rotation of the leadership role. 


Using a crude estimate of the accuracy of prediction, it appears that these 
post hoc predictions were correct nine out of eleven times, or «82. Chance, 
making a few assumptions, would correctly predict eight out of seventy- 
nine, or ‘10, 

These figures are presented solely to give a little more concrete notion of 


this possibility of predicting leadership behavior. Let it be emphasized that 
P ty 5 g P P 


this was not a prediction made before the experiment but simply an interest- 


ing lead that may perhaps be profitably followed up. 
Summary of Productivity Results 


1. There is some indication that the groups themselves felt in accord with 
the predictions regarding compatibility. 

2. There is some inllision that the emergence of leadership is predict- 
able from a knowledge of the group construction and the focal person. 

3. There is definitely a significant performance difference in favor of the 
compatible groups on hs tasks reported. This difference, however, seems to 
be also a function of some characteristics of the type of task on which the 
groups were working. It was anticipated that this would be the case, but 
it appears that there had not been sufficient analysis of the dimensions of 
the tasks given to predict completely the task-induced behavioral difference. 
The prediction of the difference in the plotting and intercept problems, 
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and the lack of differentiation on the coding—identification problem, was 
substantiated. 

This result seems to point to a necessity for a more intensive analysis of 
the characteristics of the task-context in order to uncover factors relevant to 
group performance. Such an analysis is now under way and has been pre- 
sented in a preliminary way (12). The group productivity results may be 
summarized as in Figure 1. 


FIGURE | INTERPRETATION OF PRODUCTIVITY RESULTS 
IN TERMS OF TASK COMPLEXITY AND C-P EFFECT 


c-P 
EFFECT 








COMPLEXITY 


As task complexity (a catch-all terrn meant to include at least cooperative 
increment, time pressure, social pressure, problem difficulty, and required 
cooperation) increases, the effect of compatibility on productivity increases. 
The results may then be interpreted in the following way: the coding prob- 
lems were not complex enough to elicit a difference in productivity 7 to 
compatibility; the simple intercept problems that invoked no time limit 
were likewise not complex enough, but when the complexity was increased 
by making the problems more difficult and increasing time pressure the C-P 
effect became significant (this trend is confirmed by the superiority of the 
compatible groups on the contests where social pressure increases complexity 
even more); even the simplest plotting wore wae seemed to be complex 
enough to elicit the C-P effect. This interpretation is corroborated by 1. 
informal comments about the difficulty of the plotting problem, and 2. the 

eneral dislike for the plotting problem (on a five-point scale the rank on 
fiking the intercept problem had a mean rank of 2:08, code problem 2:26, and 
the plotting problem 2:76). 


Ill. SOCIOMETRICS 


This section of the report will present a summary of the results of asking 
several sociometric questions of the group members. Their answers will be 
related to personality measures and to certain aspects of the group behavior. 
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Procedure 


A sociometric questionnaire was administered at the conclusion of the 
fifth meeting, and another at the end of the tenth (final) meeting. Some ques- 
tions were asked on. both questionnaires; other questions appeared on only 
one of them. The questionnaires were distributed to the group members 
while they were seated around a large table for the fifth meeting question- 
naire and while they were seated at separate tables in the same room for the 
final questionnaire. The experimenter was present at all times and attempted 
to maintain a serious and quiet atmosphere. The subjects were assured that 
their answers would in no way affect their naval careers and would be seen 
only by the experimenters and would certainly be kept confidential. 

Since the group construction method is crucial for this presentation, 
Table 6 summarizes the construction pattern of the groups as described above. 


TABLE 6 CHARACTERISTICS OF MEMBERS USED IN CONSTRUCTING 
COMPATIBLE AND INCOMPATIBLE GROUPS 


Variables Compatible Group Members 
FP, MS, M, M, 


Personalness I H 


Dependence L, M L,M 


L,M 
Assertiveness H L, M L,M 
L, M 


Intelligence H : L,M 
/ariables Incompatible Group Members 
4 
Personalness H 
Dependence L 
Assertiveness L 
Intelligence L 


Personal Counterpersonal 
Subgroup Dependent Subgroup 


Antagonistic 
Subgroups 


* H—roughly highest quartile 
M—roughly second or third quartile 
L—roughly lowest quartile 


Since the sociometric questions relevant to this experiment were not 
clearly known at the outset of the experiment, many different sociometric 
questions were asked exploring many different areas of the interpersonal 
relationships of the group members. At the conclusion of the experiment, 
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when the theoretical ideas were more crystallized, it was decided to convert 
all questions into a rank ordering of all members by each member on three 
relations, “the man I like best”, “the man I can work best with”, and “the 
man I think most competent”. On the whole it was possible to obtain these 
rankings with confidence that they were accurate, even though the questions 
were not always asked directly. 


Sociometric Results 


All results are based on three compatible groups and three incompatible 
groups constructed according to pattern A. Groups constructed by use of 
pattern B could not be used for this intragroup analysis because they were 
composed with different group structures. Since we had no pre-experimental 
hypotheses for the sociometric patterns the results to be presented were 
derived in the following way: 

1. Suggestions relevant to sociometric choice derived from the theory 
behind the construction of groups were explored. 

2. The sociometric data were inspected to discover significant 
relationships. 

3. When a result was found that seemed consistent with the theoretical 
framework it was put in the form of a proposition and the rationale for 
the proposition was specified. No results were found contradictory to the 
theoretical framework (which of course is not to say there are none). 

The results are mainly useful in providing partially confirmed proposi- 
tions for future testing. They are also being used to expand the fundamental 
ome being developed here (see Discussion). These results will be pre- 
sented according to the problem for which they give evidence. 


Propositions Regarding Personality Dimensions (S- signifies that the proposition 
relates to sociometrics) 
S-Proposition 1: For each subgroup in an incompatible group each member 
should prefer to work with the other member of his subgroup more than with either 
member of the antagonistic subgroup or with the neutral member of the group. 


Rationale. In each of the incompatible groups two subgroups were con- 
structed that were predicted to be incompatible with each other. It was 
further predicted that the members of each subgroup would be compatible 
with each other. If we take the relation of “work best with” as an indicator 
of the person with whom an individual feels he is compatible, we should find 
the result stated above. 


Measure. The rank given by a member to his own subgroup member and to 

the member of the antagonistic subgroup on “work well with”. 
Subgroups are designated as follows: the members of the counter- 

Mes dependent subgroup of s-man group F are called FP, (t) and S, (f), 


the members of the personal subgroup of group F are called FP, (f) and S, 
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(f), the neutral member is called N (f), following the symbolism presented 
in Table 6. 


' 


TABLE 7 INCOMPATIBLE SUBGROUPS MEMBERS’ FIRST CHOICE ON 
“WORK WELL WITH” COMPARED WATH' HYPOTHESIZED FIRST 
CHOICE 


Hypothesized Actual First Evaluation 
First Choice on Choice on 


of 
“Work Well With” “Work Well With” — Hypothesis 


~~ 


S. (f) Correct 
Insuff. info. — 
S, (f) Correct 
Wrong 
Correct 
Insuff, info. — 
S, (h) Correct 
Correct 
Correct 
Correct 
Correct 
Correct 


v roe we us 


ANA DADAM NH 


a 


WY Ti 


Results. The proposition holds in nine out of ten cases, with insufficient in- 
formation in two cases. Chance for any one expected selection is one out of 
four. Using a binomial expansion, the probability of nine out of ten selec- 
tions having come out by chance as predicted is less than -00003. If the pre- 
diction is made simply that the other subgroup member will be chosen over 
the antagonistic subgroup members, the probability that this result could 
have occurred by chance is less than -o004. 

S-Proposition 2: In the personal subgroups there will be a greater tendency for 
members to like each other well than is true for the counter-personal-dependent 


subgroups. 


Rationale. In each incompatible group one’ subgroup was made up of two 
men who, it was expected, would prefer an informal atmosphere and close 
personal relationships, and who allowed these types of relationship to 
influence their interpersonal-decision-making behavior. The other subgroup 
was made up of those who avoided these kinds of relations and who allowed 
themselves to be guided in making a decision by authority symbols and by 
their concept of what was expected of them. It can be inferred from this that 
the chief basis for the compatibility of the “personal” members would be the 
fact that they liked one another, while for the “counterpersonal-dependent” 
members’ liking would not be the basis of their relation. We should then 
expect more liking between personal subgroup members than between 
counterpersonal-dependent subgroup members. 
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TABLE 8 RANKING BY INCOMPATIBLE SUBGROUP MEMBERS OF OWN 
SUBGROUP MEMBER ON “LIKE” 
Counterpersonal- 
Personal Subgroups Dependent Subgroups 
Rank Assigned to On “Like” Rank Assigned to On “Like” 


FP, (f) by S, (f) I 
S, (f) by FP, (f) I 
FP, (h) by S, (h) 
S, (h) by FP, (h) i 
FP, (k) by Sp (k) i 
S, (k) by FP, (k) r 
Average rank =1- 


2 

4 

I 

2 

2 
=2°2 


Average rank 


Measure. The rank given by a member to his own subgroup member on 


“man I like best’’. 


Results, In the personal subgroups six out of six ranked their fellow subgroup 
member the man they liked best (a result incidentally that could occur as 
expected by chance less than 0003). The counterpersonal-dependent sub- 
group members’ choices for like were scattered, averaging a rank of 2:2. 
Using the sign test this difference is significant at the -os level. 
S-Proposition 3: Personal subgroup members will tend to rank the man they like 
best higher on competence than an objective estimate would justify. The counter- 
personal-dependent subgroup members will not have this tendency. 


Rationale, From the theoretical considerations regarding incompatible group 
structure, it can be inferred that the personal members are primarily oriented 
toward close personal relationships and that this orientation is the basis for 
their compatibility. The counterpersonal-dependent members avoid personal 
relations and their emphasis is on following rules and doing what is expected 
of them, It is important to these members to maintain the distinction between 
doing a job and being liked, since their own orientation is to get the job done 
regardless of whether people like them. The personal people feel that it is 
important to be liked, that one should be a “good guy”, and that no extern- 
ally imposed task should make one lose sight of this. 

One effect of this difference should occur in the area of perceptual distor- 
tion. Since the personal man is oriented toward the importance of being 
liked, we may infer that he will tend to distort favorably the competence 
characteristics of the person he likes best. This distortion will justify his own 
desire to be liked, since he feels that if one is liked one is also thought to be 
competent. The counterpersonal-dependent man has the need to separate 
one’s competence from one’s being liked. This attitude would tend to make 
his evaluations of competence less influenced by his feelings of liking. We 
should therefore not expect systematic upgrading of the competence ranking 
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of his best-liked member. On the contrary, the counterpersonal-dependent 
person’s needs would favor a more realistic appraisal of competence. 


Measure. The rank on competence given by a member to the man he chooses 
as best liked. The intelligence test (GCT) score is used as an estimate of 
“actual” competence. 


TABLE 9 COMPARISON OF RANKING BY INCOMPATIBLE SUBGROUP 
MEMBERS OF THEIR “BEST LIKED” CHOICE ON COMPETENCE, 
WITH AN OBJECTIVE ESTIMATE OF COMPETENCE 


Personal Member chosen Rank on “Objective” 
Subgroup as “competence” of (GCT) Rank on 
“Best Liked” “Best Liked” “Competence” —_ Difference 


Mean difference 
Counterpersonal- 
Dependent Subgroup 
Members 


+05 
o 
+05 
I 
rors 
Mean difference = 058 


3 2 
2" 3 
I I 
2"§ 3 
3 2 
2° 3 


Results. These results indicate that there is a tendency for the personal mem- 
bers to generalize their positive feelings toward the men they like best from 
liking to competence, since they consistently rank their best-liked man higher 
on competence than a rough measure of competence (GCT) would justify. 
The sign test indicates that they would consistently overestimate in this 
manner by chance less than -oz. The counterpersonal-dependent members 
did not consistently misrank, and on the average the rankings were closer to 
the objective rankings of competence than were those of a personal sub- 
group members. The sign test shows that the difference in rankings for the 
compatibles and incompatibles is significant at the -o2 level. 


Proposition Regarding Focal Person 


S-Proposition 4: In the compatible groups those predicted to be focal persons and 
those predicted to be main supporting members should rank each other very high on 
the relation “work well with”. 
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Rationale. The primary personal relation in the compatible groups is that 
between the focal person (FP,) and his main supporting member (MS,). 
Each compatible group was constructed with a focal person who was high 
in personalness, high in assertiveness, high in intelligence, and low in 
dependence. To buttress the FP,, a member was selected on the basis that he 
would work closely with him and give him support in the group. The sup- 
porting member was usually somewhat more dependent and less assertive 
than ra FP, but in other respects was quite similar to him. If they establish 
the intended relation it should be reflected in their choice of each other as a 
person they can “work well with”. (That they would like each other best 
would not necessarily follow, since the other members of the group were 
“personal” too.) 


Measure. The rank er to the FP, by the MS, on “work well with”, and 
the rank given to the MS, by the FP, on “work well with”, for all com- 
patible groups. 


TABLE 10 COMPATIBLE GROUP MUTUAL RANKINGS OF FP, AND MS, ON 
“WORK WELL WITH” 


Rank Assigned to On “Work Well With’ 


FP, (c) by MS, (ce) 


MS, (j) by FP, (j) 


” 


Results. There was unanimous mutual choice of rank “1” on “work well 
with” by the focal persons and main supporting members in every com- 
patible group. This result could have occurred by chance with a orobability 
of less than -0003. 


Propositions Regarding Compatibility 

S$-Proposition 5: More frequently in compatible groups than in the incompatible 
groups the leader (coordinator) and the person thought most competent will be the 
same person after several (10) meetings. 

S-Proposition sb: If the person chosen as coordinator is not the person rated 
most competent during the ah ante. compatible groups will later adjust their 
judgments so that the same person is assigned both roles. Incompatible groups will 
not make this adjustment. 


Rationale. In the intercept task each group was given five different roles to be 
filled by the group members in any way they chose, and they could change 
roles at any time they desired. One of these roles was that of coordinator, 
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who had the right to make all decisions in any manner he wished. To be 
appointed to this role may be considered one indicator of leadership. 

If a group is to be productive it seems reasonable to assume that the 
members will structure their group according to their perception of the 
members’ competence. In particular, it would seem that the man who is 
perceived to be most competent should be actually filling the leadership role, 
one indicator of which is to be the chosen coordinator. It may be said that one 
measure of the strength of a group lies in the members’ ability to bring about 
that situation in which the man they feel to be most competent occupies the 
leadership role. A group’s success may be measured in this respect by com- 
paring the man who occupies the coordinator’s position at the fifth and at the 
tenth (final) meeting with the man rated most competent at those meetings. 


Measure. The man given the most first choices by the group on “competence” 
at the fifth and tenth meetings. 


TABLE 11 ALL GROUP’S CHOICES FOR “MOST COMPETENT”, AND 
ELECTED COORDINATORS AT FIFTH AND TENTH MEETINGS 


Fifth Tenth 
Meeting Meeting 
“Most Are “*Most Are 
Coordin- Com- Choices Coordin- Com- Choices 
Compatibles ator petent”’ same? ator petent” same? 


Group E ‘ ‘ No F FP, Yes 
Group G S No ; FP,, Yes 
Group J S No S Sp Yes 


Incompatibles 
Group F L S. No S. 
Group H ; S. No Pp, S. 
Group K , Yes , FP, 


Results. At the tenth meeting each of the three compatible groups thought its 
coordinator was the most competent member of the group. This was true in 
none of the three incompatible groups. At the fifth meeting the three com-_ 
patible groups and two of the incompatible groups did not think their 
respective coordinators were the most competent members. The three com- 
patible groups rectified the disparity, while neither of the incompatible 


a he The one incompatible group with no disparity at the fifth meet- 
ing changed its choice of the most competent man while retaining the same 
coordinator. 

S-Proposition 7: In the compatible groups more frequently than in the incom- 
patible groups, the men high in intelligence should either be coordinators, or be 
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thought most competent by the coordinators and themselves think the coordinators 
most competent. 


Rationale. Another indication of efficient group activity is the utilization of 
resources. In particular the men with high intelligence should be afforded 
some way of influencing the group’s problem-solving behavior. To be 
effective the intelligent man should either be the coordinator, or he should 
have easy access to, acceptance from, and respect for, the coordinator, since 
the coordinator is the final arbiter of all decisions. In short, the two men must 
have attitudes of mutual respect. If the coordinator thinks the intelligent man 
to be the most competent, we may infer that he will heed him. If the intel- 
ligent man respects the coordinator he will be more likely to be a willing 
contributor. 


Measure. The ranking given high-intelligence men (as measured by GCT) 
by coordinator, and of coordinator by high-intelligence man on “‘com- 
——, (GCT score above 60, and LQ. of approximately 116, is considered 

igh intelligence in this population.) 


TABLE 12 POSITION OF HIGH INTELLIGENCE MEN WITH RESPECT TO 
ACCESS TO INFLUENCE 


High 
Intelligence 
Compatibles Men Positions* 


Group E Coordinator 

Group G S, Mutual 
Coordinator 

Group J Mutual 


Incompatibles 


Group F 4 Unreciprocated 
Neither 

Group H S. Unreciprocated 

Group K Coordinator 


* Positions of each member in the group are designated as either (a) Coordinator—elected by group as 
coordinator, (b) Mutual—coordinator chooses him “most competent” and he chooses coordinator “most 
competent”, (c) Unreciprocated choice—coordinator chooses him “most competent” but he does not choose 
coordinator “most competent”, (d) Neither—coordinator does not choose him “most competent”, nor 
does he choose coordinator “most competent”. 


Results. Although the picture here is not so clear-cut as with the other 
hypotheses, a pattern does emerge. In the compatible groups all the high- 
GCT men are either coordinators or else have relations of mutual respect 
(competence) with the coordinators. For the incompatible groups one high- 
GCT member is the coordinator, two are thought most competent by the 
coordinators but do not reciprocate the feeling, and one is in neither position. 
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From this result there is an inslication that the compatible groups ws vailide their 
capable men better than do the incompatible groups. The next proposition 
clarifies this result. 

S-Proposition 8: After several meetings the leadership structure of compatible 
groups will be clearer to its members than the leadership structure of incompatible 
groups will be to its members. 


Rationale. The ambiguity regarding the high-GCT men in the incompatible 
groups with respect to mutual competence choices with coordinators may 
be 2 oe to the differences in clarity of the leadership structure of the groups. 
In groups without a clearly agreed upon leader it is perhaps more difficult 
for a non-leader to be heard and to be effective since the manner of putting a 
suggestion into effect is ambiguous. If it is assumed that the clarity of group 
structure is positively related to its effectiveness, the compatible groups 
should have clearer, better agreed upon structures. The clarity of the cae 
ship structure may be ascertained in two ways; the amount of agreement of 
the group as to who the leader is, and the correspondence between these 
opinions and the actual leadership situation. ae 


TABLE 13 AGREEMENT ON MAN THOUGHT LEADER AND AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN MAN THOUGHT LEADER AND ACTUAL COORDINATOR 


Proportion agreeing Proportion saying 
on “The Real Leader Actual Coordinator 
Compatibles of this Group” * is Leader 


Group E 3/4 


Group G 3/4 

Group J 3/4 
Total agreements 9/12 

Incompatibles 

Group F 3/4 


Group H 1/4 
Group K 2/4 


Total agreements 6/12 


* The actual coordinator is excluded since the possibility of self-nomination was not made clear in the 
administration of the sociometric questionnaire. 


Results. The compatible groups tend to have more agreement regarding who 
is the leader, even if he is not actually functioning as the leader (coordinator). 
The difference between the proportion of men in the compatible groups who 
agree that the coordinators are actually the leaders (9/12) and the — 


of men in the incompatible groups who so agree (2/12) is significant 
GG 


yond 
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the -o1 level. This result would indicate that the compatible groups had 
clearer and more accurate notions of who their leaders were than did the 
incompatible groups. As mentioned above, this situation may account for the 
lack of clarity regarding the results of S-Proposition 7. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In most of the research on group behavior two problems are central. 
One involves the relations between the structure of a group and such factors 
as decision-making, communication, and influence. Much of this work is 
oriented around the concept of “leadership”. The second problem has to do 
with the general efficiency and morale oft e group, its “sticking-together- 
ness”, or some gencral notion of the internal strength of the group. These 
studies mainly are oriented around the concept of “cohesion”. A third 
problem, which has been given less attention, involves the personality 
dimensions relevant to group behavior. 

in our exploration of these three areas, and in our search for the patterns 
of closely related phenomena within them, we use the concepts of (1) “com- 
patibility”, () “focal person”, and (3) “personalness” and “dependence”. 
“Compatibility” is our key concept in this area of group efficiency and 
morale; “focal person” is our key concept in the area of leadership; “personal- 
ness” and “dependence” our key concepts in the area of relevant personality 
dimensions. 


These concepts will now be described more extensively. A general 
description of each concept will be given, followed by a specification of its 
meaning in terms of indicators derived from the present study. The logical 

rocess of specifying the meaning of concepts by the use of indicators has 
en explicated by Kaplan (5) and Kaplan and Schott (6). 


The Concept of “Compatibility” 

People will be compatible if they agree on the basis for making inter- 
personal behavior decisions. This basis is a fundamental personality trait that 
“wage originated in the individual’s earliest human relations—those with 

is parents and siblings. There are two fundamental bases: 1. the power 
relations existing between the individuals involved in making the decision, 
including such things as et rules and laws, and 2. the love relations, 


wd ag closeness and liking, existing between the persons involved in 
ing the decision. 


If individuals working together have generally the same attitude toward 
the relative importance of these two bases, they should be able to work 
together satisfactorily. If they sharply diverge on the relative importance of 
these bases, they will have great difficulty working together. This difficulty 
will not be pe resolved since it is based on deep and fundamental person- 
ality characteristics. These differences in orientation toward interpersonal- 
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decision-making may not appear in situations in which the involvement is 
not great and where a compromise can be amicably reached. When there is 
pressure and when cooperation is required these differing orientations will be 
manifested most acutely. 

Other kinds of differences between individuals, such as intelligence, 
education, and social class, also contribute to how well individuals can work 
together, but these differences can be overcome in a relatively short time if 
there is agreement on the interpersonal decision-making basis. Conversely, 
if there is not this basic agreement, similarity of those above secondary 
factors will not be adequate to establish a good working relation. In statistical 
terms, the major share of the variance in compatibility between groups is 
accounted for by the agreement of the members on the basis on which 
significant interpersonal-behavior decisions are to be made. 

The basic orientations toward interpersonal-decision-making have large 
overlap with formulations of Bion (2), Fromm (4), and the authoritarian 
personality studies (1) 

The indicators of compatibility that have been observed so far in this 
experiment will now be summarized. The meaning of “a group is com- 
patible” may be specified by the following indicators: 

1. The group members have certain specific configurations of personality 
patterns, one of which is compatible pattern A. One of the non-permitted 
configurations is incompatible pattern A. 

2. On tasks requiring a minimum amount of cooperation and occurring 
in a situation with a minimum amount of time pressure the group will be 
more productive than a group that is not compatible. This effect of com- 
patibility on productivity may be called the C-P effect. The C-P effect 
increases (a) as the amount of cooperation required for the task is increased, 
and (b) as the time pressure in the situation increases. 

3. The group is better able than an incompatible group to elect the man 
the members privately feel (sociometric response) is most competent to the 
position where this competence may best be utilized. 

4. The group is better able than an incompatible group to utilize the 
resources of its members with regard to the members’ abilities either by (a) 
placing the most capable men in positions of authority, or (b) placing some- 
one in authority who will allow the high-ability men freedom of expression 
and an appropriate amount of influence on the groups’ performance. 

These indicators are of necessity stated in a rough form, and inclusion of 
all the qualifications that result from the limitations of the study is to be 
understood. 


The Concept of the “Focal Person” 


A focal person is the person around whom the group forms because in 
some way he initiates an atmosphere congenial for interpersonal-decision- 
making. (All members of this group are assumed to have the same 
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interpersonal-decision-making orientation.) After this atmosphere has been 
initiated the other group members will feel comfortable joining in. 

The meaning of “an individual is a focal person (FP) for a group X” 
may be specified by the following indicators derived from the present 
experiment: 

1. He will be elected to the leadership position by group X in a problem 
requiring some intelligence and requiring decisions by group members 
between alternate views taken. 

2. He will form a coalition with a member described as the main sup- 
porting member based on being able to work well with him. The main 
supporting member is described above. The focal person and the main sup- 
porting member each select the other as the man he would most like to 


work with. 
The Concepts of “Personalness” and “ Dependence” 


These two ae are thought to be basic personality characteristics. As 
mentioned earlier, dependence is closely related to Fromm’s “authoritari- 


anism” (3, 4), Bion’s “dependence” (2), and the authoritarianism measured 
by the F-scale (1). Both concepts are generally described above in the section 
on the concept of compatibility. 

An individual whose orientation is primarily personal tends to emphasize 
close personal relations. He likes to get to know people well, to discuss per- 


sonal affairs, to form strong likes. Being liked is very important to him, and 
~ much of his behavior is oriented toward that end. A counterpersonal 
individual avoids close personal relations, likes to remain oriented foward 
affairs that do not involve close personal contact, and likes to treat everyone 
alike. 

An individual who emphasizes the dependence dimension can express it 
behaviorally in at least two ways. He may show his dependence by following 
very closely the rules and expectancies of authority figures, by complying 
art any request of the leader, by always going along with majority opinion, 
and by generally doing what he is “supposed” to do. He may also show his 
dependence by acting in exactly the contrary way: by rebelling against any 
authority figure or rules, by being militantly independent, by never calling 
in experts for outside assistance. 

The meaning of “‘an individual is high on personalness” and “an in- 
dividual is high on dependence” may be specified by the following indicators 
derived from the experiment reported on herein: 

1. Those individuals whose orientation is primarily personal tend to like 
each other more than they like non-personal people. 

2. Two people who are personal prefer to work with each other rather 
than with non-personal people. . 

3. Two people who are counterpersonal-dependent prefer to work with 
each other rather than with personal people. 
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4. Personal people tend to feel that the people they like are more com- 
petent than these people actually are, while this generalizing of positive 
feeling is not characteristic of counterpersonal-dependent people. 


DISCUSSION 


In general the hypotheses of this experiment were well confirmed. 
Whether these results are attributable to the variables predicted by the under- 
lying theory or because of some other factors is not perfectly clear at this 
time. Further analysis of the sound motion picture data may cast some light 
on this question. At this time it might be appropriate to make comments 
derived from the data and from personal te made during the 
course of the experiment. These observations will in no way be rigorous but 
are offered for whatever they may be worth intrinsically; also, for whatever 
stimulation they may provide for other workers in this field. A somewhat 
free use of many terms will be used to most easily convey some observations 
of interest. 


Groups 


The first impression one noted in observing these groups was that there 
are many different behavior patterns, both of compatibility and incompati- 
bility. Compatible, group G, for example, was probably the most productive 
of all and seemed to be pleased with itself. Its pattern was characterized by 


free expression. The members seemed to feel free and secure enough to 
aggress openly without fearing rejection. The focal person in this group 
exemplified this attitude and seemed definitely to lead the group in this 
respect. The aggression was for the most part task-oriented, though not 
exclusively so, This group was most supportive of low-status members, as 
testified to by the fact that they successfully assimilated two of the four least 
liked men in the group of twenty (as measured by sociometrics). There were 
several expressions of “good move’, “nice going’’, etc. Group G also showed 
a great amount of interest in the tasks and exhibited much task-oriented 
interaction. When left alone members would practice on the intercept task 
until they became extremely proficient. The more adept members would 
attempt to help the slower ones. 

Their strength appeared dramatically on the difficult coding and 
identification problem. In a typically aggressive way, one very bright mem- 
ber said to the group, “Will you please shut up!” so he could concentrate. 
They did, and he el the problem very quickly. 

This was in sharp contrast to Incompatible, Group H where the brightest 
member (in terms of GCT and also in actual performance) also asked for 
quiet but did not receive it. He left the table sales down in a corner of the 
room. Later his suggestions were heeded, but not immediately. The result 
was that although his suggestions were finally accepted the group had 
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fruitlessly wasted much time because of their personal resistance to him. This 
difference in behavior seems to be the dynamic that relegates member intel- 
ligence to a subsidiary role in group productivity. Intelligence and “effective 
intelligence”’ are quite different, and the conversion of one to the other seems 
to be dependent in large part on interpersonal compatibility. 

Compatible, Group E was quite different from G. The members were 
much quieter and the group developed much more markedly through the 
course of the ten meetings. The focal person in this group was not as com- 
fortable when expressing his aggression. He selected one other member and 
formed a clique of two. As the group developed the clique gradually opened 
and idadned the other members. This group much more consciously wanted 
to work together, and made many eiadais comments. The outstanding 
difference between E and G was the demonstrated amount of freedom of 
expression. Group E worked more quietly and showed less aggression than 
Group G. This reflected the personality of the focal person, though whether 
there was a causal relation or not is difficult to judge. 

Compatible, Group L was considerably different from the others. Since 
it followed Crnseitle pattern B the construction of this group was 
different in that no good focal person was available. Instead, a weak one with 
an aggressive but dependent supporting lieutenant was substituted. This was 
immediately reflected behaviorally in the fact that the group had no focal 
point. The leader was relegated to virtual insignificance, and his authority was 


given to the assertive-dependent supporter. The group functioned quietly 
and fairly efficiently without a great deal of enthusiasm. 

Compatible Group J had a yet different development that seemed to 
point up another aspect of see 9 Things began amicably, or so it 


appeared—the group settled on the focal person as their leader (coordinator). 
However, after several meetings he was ousted and replaced by a man with 
less ability who was better liked. The strength of the group then manifested ° 
itself in that the ousted member was allowed to work himself back into the 
group until he finally reached a position where he was directing most of the 
group’s activity, although he was still inhibited by the group when they 
didn’t approve of his behavior. Finally, he discovered an excellent strategy 
for the intercept game that made his team excel. 
This re-entry of an ousted leader in Group J was in sharp contrast both 

to Incompatible, Groups F and H. Whereas Group J was able to oust their 

roblem member fairly early, Groups F and H were not. Groups F and H 
a selected leaders who did not function effectively and with whom they 
were not satisfied. However, they didn’t handle the situation until the last 
and next to last meetings respectively. At these meetings the groups ousted 
their problem members. In Group H he simply retired from the ‘group and 
would not contribute. In Group F the other members would deliberately 
ignore any contribution from the ousted member. Thus, one member was 
effectively eliminated from contributing to each group. 
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On the plotting problem all the compatible, groups exhibited much 
cooperation. When one member was very busy and another not, the first 
would generally assist in any way he could. This was more sporadic among 
the or eR Just how much more awaits further analysis of the film 
records. 

The incompatible, groups differed in these ways: Incompatible, Group F 
had a definite schism along Sen predicted. It had two factions, which could 
not find a common basis for interaction. This conflict reduced the group to 
silence and to virtually no interaction. 

Incompatible, Group H was made up for four men who liked each other 
very much and one who was not liked at all. The four could not handle the 
one and they were unproductive. (The group originally was constructed to 
have a three versus a two split. Because of illness a substitute was sent for 
one of the two by the Naval Training Station. He turned out to be slightly 
more like the group of three. This fact, it may well be, accounted for the 
four-to-one split since all the other members of the group went together as 
predicted.) 

Incompatible, Group K also had a definite split, which was handled better 
than F’s. But they were more unstable; alternately fighting, cooperating, 
and withdrawing. They finally became very detached and depended on their 
self-appointed leader. However, this wasn’t adequate for building a group 
that the men enjoyed and that was productive. 

Incompatible, Group M was constructed without conflicting members 
but with no focal point. This was due to the practical consideration of obtain- 
ing desirable men. The group turned out to be extremely weak. They were 
the only ones, for example, who completely gave up on a plotting problem, 
throwing down their pencils and saying, “It’s too difficult.” They would 
alternately be very friendly and then fall apart as if they had no involve- 
ment as a group. As an objective indication of their lack of focus they were 
the only group that rotated the leadership role each day among the five 
members. 

As stated earlier, all of these remarks are simply impressions. A later 
analysis of the data will test them, at least in part. It is possible that only those 
behaviors have been observed that were in agreement with the accepted 
theory, and contradictory observations have been avoided. Observations are 
offered with this limitation in fnind, in lieu of only reporting the data. They 
are offered, in Reichenbach’s (8) terms, in the “context of discovery” rather 
than the “context of justification”. 


Tasks 


The tasks seem to be very satisfactory in terms of the involvement the 
elicited. All the groups seemed to enjoy the tasks and many members pat 
them as a great challenge, as evidenced by their spontaneous attempts to 
practise and their occasional challenges to play against the experimenter. The 
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intercept contests, in particular, seemed to elicit much excitement and in- 
volvement. The valuative tasks were excellent in the beginning in that they 
stimulated many heated discussions and created controversies. Three of them 
given to one group, however, seemed to be too many. The groups became 


rather perfunctory on the third task. 


Concealment 


The concealed sound and film recording devices and one-way mirrors did 
not appear to limit behavior for the most part. In the beginning all grou 
were somewhat suspicious. The experimenters initial assurance that the 
groups were not being observed seemed to be partially effective. Usually he 
would have to reassure cach group at least once during the first week and 
that was all. There would be occasional comments about cameras, one-way 
mirrors, etc., but they were ignored, or pooh-poohed by the other group 
members, Frequently they seemed to say it just to “get it on the record”, so 
to speak, so that if they really were being fooled they would have a method 
of anion Behavior did not seem to be affected unless they were quite 
sure that they were being watched. At this time a visible alteration of 
behavior occurred, but this happened only once. If they were not entirely 
sure, there seemed to be no behavior change. 

Now, these comments will be quite unsatisfactory to those many workers 
who feel that the knowledge of being observed does not appreciably affect 
behavior, For moderate ranges of reasonably uninvolved behavior this is so. 


However, when something very important to the individual is occurring it 
seemed that the fact that his behavior is being recorded or observed acts as a 
deterrent to free expression. A great range of behavior was elicited by con- 
cealment largely because subjects felt they were alone. We feel the amount, 
range, and richness, of behavior could not have been obtained had recording 
equipment been visible. Some further experimentation may well be done on 
this point, 


Test 


With regard to the compatibility test, the results were certainly encourag- 
ing, but the test leaves ae to be desired. The interpretation of the test was 
too intuitive and not sufficiently communicable. Work is now in progress to 
convert the test into a series of Guttman-type scales. Rules for construction of 
compatible or incompatible groups, expressible in terms of combinations of 
the score patterns of these scales, could be a very convenient device. 


Generalization of Results 


There are two types of generalization to be made in this experiment. One 
may generalize both as to the kinds of tasks, and as to the types of subject, 
since these two areas are deemed relevant to the results obtained. 

There is another class of variable that, for generalization purposes, must 
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be specified. This class consists of situational variables such as the conditions 
under which the experiment is performed, the cultural setting, the expecta- 
tions of the subjects. This is an extremely important class of factors. However, 
it is not clear enough to make many statements about the generalization here. 
Therefore, little will be said about these factors, and the conservative view 
will be taken that the results of the experiments are most generalizable to 
situations in which these factors are closely approximated. 

The following estimates of the justifiable areas of generalization of the 
results of our experiment are advanced. 


Population of Subjects 


The subjects were chosen from the Naval Training Station at Bainbridge, 
Maryland. They varied in age from seventeen to twenty-one and in intel- 
ligence from GCT scores of 35 to 70 (equivalent [Qs approximately 76 to 
132). They came mainly from the northeastern part of the United States. All 
had been in the Navy for thirteen weeks prior to the starting of the experi- 
ment. Thus, as far as the subjects go, one could conservatively say only that 
the results apply to populations with all of these characteristics. However, the 
theory behind the personality test would assert that the individual personality 
characteristics measured by the test are the basis for prediction, so that the 
way in which particular individuals attained these characteristics in their life 
history is not crucial, nor are other personal attributes. The most optimistic 
estimate would be that the results are applicable to any persons who perform 
the same as the present subjects on the test as administered. 

Since the tests have not been used extensively over wide ranges of the 
population and in the light of the above considerations, our best estimate of 
the Subject-population generalization is as follows: Male, fairly young, fairly 
wide range of intelligence, and subcultural background within the larger 
American culture. 


Task Context 


A scant beginning has been made on the classification of task contexts, so 
little can be said. As discussed, tasks were constructed to fall roughly along 
a dimension of “complexity”. 

The intercept ma presumably required a good deal of cooperation 
for effective team performance. All members could contribute to each step, 
both in suggesting possible alternatives (moves) and in evaluating these 
alternatives. Supposedly a cooperating team could suggest and evaluate 
various alternatives very se and accurately, while a less cooperative 
team would perform slower, see fewer of the alternatives, and evaluate them 
less well. 

The plotting problem also required a good deal of cooperation, but of a 
different type. Here each man was assigned a part of the whole task, though 
there was the possibility of helping cach other, either by lack of physical 
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interference or.by using idle time to help someone who was busy. However, 
in this task, since everyone had a different job, the group product could be 
good only when each man did his job i 

The coding problem was intellectual and was designed to require con- 
centration rather than group participation. The main advantage that a group 
has over an individual is that when there are two or more tasks each may be 
worked on by different members. However, here it was thought that one 
individual working alone could do at least as well as the group—no matter 
how cooperative the group. This, therefore, is the Task-type generalization: 
The results of our experiment can best be generalized along the dimension of 
the amount and type of cooperation required for maximum productivity. 
Generalization of the relative performances made on the three tasks can with 
fair assurance be made to any tasks so related along the dimension discussed. 
Generalization of performance difference between groups on any one task is 
more tenuous. It can be made with some assurance to other tasks with the 
same type and amount of required cooperation. Further experiments and 
analysis must be done to make this generalization very credible. 


Methodology 


In addition to these substantive findings a methodological technique 
emerged from this study. It was not found useful to analyse the sociometric 
data by applying such popular techniques as counting the amount of liking 
in the group, desire to leave the group, clique formation, occurrence of 
isolation, and patterns of choices. None of these measures gave clear distinc- 
tions between the compatible and incompatible groups nor any interesting 
information regarding internal group structure. It was necessary to combine 
sociometric choices with the personality characteristics and roles of group 
members to gain insight into group structure. Virtually all the positive 
results reported above attest to the utility of this union. It seems that further 
exploration in this area should prove very fruitful. 
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THE REFERENCE OF CONDUCT 
IN SMALL GROUPS 


Cliques and Cabals in Occupational Milieux 
TOM BURNS 


We are familiar with the idea of the clique, the group of intimates who 
are drawn together by similarities of age, attitude—by any manifestation of 
shared sub-cultural norms. The groups differ in desirability, exclusiveness, 
and importance, but membership is always a matter of choice and election— 
one doesn’t think of neighbours or kinsfolk or workmates as a clique. Around 
this description is a distinct penumbra of depreciation that goes with the term; 
we rarely, unless we are being brazen about it, own to being in a clique—it 


is always of the cosy relationships displayed by others that we use the word, 
and in doing so rate the value of membership in it deliberately lower than 
would the people in the clique. “Cabal” has similar connotations of a special 
set of shared norms and of disapprobation by others, but it is used with 
special reference to groups secking power, or exercising it in a secretive, and 
therefore illicit, way. “Confidant’” is reserved for a special form of the pair 
of friends, with secrets as both the basis and the content of intimacy. 

While the distinctions between these three kinds of group are available in 
the common-usage terms clique, cabal (or caucus), vie confidant, such dis- 
tinctions have been ignored in the literature of sociology. 

For some time past, however, they have proved useful to the writer in 
distinguishing certain types of behaviour in segregative groups characteristic 
of working organizations. But an attempt to reintroduce jai teaiatiiallice 
insights into statements about situations that would be acceptable to socio- 
logists leads to a reconsideration of the function of such groups and the con- 
trast they offer to larger membership groups and to reference groups. 

The analysis presented here treats groups not as autonomous social forms 
but as necessary corollaries of certain kinds of conduct. They are actual 
assemblies of persons used by the individual to gain ends that are private, if 

1. So far as I am acquainted with it, Strodtbeck and Hare in their “Bibliography of Small Group 


Research.” Sociometry, 1954, Vol. XVII, No. 2, list 1,407 books and articles. There are, of course, many 
references to clique behaviour in works that could not properly be included in such a list. 
497 
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not peculiar to himself, in the saine way that reference groups, ideologies, and 
so forth are invoked by the individual at an abstract level to realize certain 
specific ends. What we have to say about cliques and cabals, therefore, is 
related conceptually to interpretations of reference group behaviour and of 
other categories in which the status and conduct of the individual and their 
connotations are sociologically of first significance. 


Membership Groups and Reference Groups 


The development of ideas about reference groups has taken place at the 
same time as a theoretical development in social anthropology that appears 
to have very similar connotations. Lineages are now being treated, by some 
writers, as networks of relationships arranged in staged ramifications from 
the individual, existing in conceptual terms rather than as an ineluctable 
datum of social life in primitive society. A lineage, according to this view, is 
a frame of reference for the jural status of an individual. Specific relationships, 
and the actions they endorse or prohibit, which are relevant to the gaining of 
specific ends, are brought above the threshold into interaction as they are 
required. For the individual, the relationships of kinship are the embodiment 
of a set of normative elements, invoked by him when faced with situations 
requiring sanctions for conduct. 

This seems to me to be the implication of Fortes’s review of the methodo- 
logical significance of kinship studies in his “Structure of Unilineal Descent 
Groups” (6). He says: “I do want to make it clear, though, that we do not 
think of a lineage as being just a collection of people held together by the 
accident of birth. A descent group is an arrangement of persons that serves 
the attainment of legitimate social and personal ends. These include the gain- 
ing of a livelihood, the setting up of a family and the preservation of health 
and well-being.” There is a similar implication in Leach’s study of kinship 
terminology (9). The relevance of this shift * in the theoretical view of kin- 
ship structure taken by social anthropologists to concurrent developments in 
the general theory of reference groups (Sherif (16), Merton and Kitt (12), 
Newcomb (14)) is fairly obvious and will be exploited in the first part of 
the paper. 

The new theoretical and research strategies made possible by these two 
concurrent developments in social anthropology and social psychology are 
not confined to work in the more generalized fields of social structure, social 
control, and social process. Their impact is equally fruitful in the field of 
interaction, since they may enable studies to proceed outside the experimental 
room, once there is formulated a set of concepts that will allow a valid 
classification of behaviour into what is determined by membership of a group 
in interaction and what is determined by reference to other groups or cate- 


2. A shift not altogether completed by Fortes, who says, apropos of the “jural fiction” of allowing a 
slave to succeed to property rather than allow it to go to another lineage by default, that “the aim is to 
preserve the existing scheme of social relations as far as possible’’. 
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gories. The contribution of this paper to such a formulation is the proposition 
that these two sociological forms are not dichotomous. Neither can be treated 
as a residual category of determinants when the other has been fully explored. 
Just as reference groups allow the individual to pursue ends in interaction © 
with the sanction of norms other than those “given” in the situation or mani- 
fest in the behaviour of others present, so do membership groups allow the 
individual to retreat from the controls and norms operating in en social 
milieu * through the media of reference groups. 

So far as the study of groups in natural settings is concerned there is no 
observable tendency to discriminate categories or Sea even where com- 
mon usage, as we have said, gives a lead. Lloyd Warner, indeed, applied the 
term to all informal associations in “Yankee City” (18, pp. 350-2) and 
earlier (pp. 110-12). He apparently includes under the rubric of “clique” 
involuntary (neighbour, kin) as well as voluntary groups. While he defines 
it as “‘an intimate non-kin group, membership in which may vary in numbers 
from two to thirty or more people”, he goes on to say: “The clique may or 
may not include biologically related persons’, and “It may be composed of 
employees of a factory, an ethnic Broup: the adolescents of a neighbourhood 


or school, or of the members of a “rage political organization or church.” 


Homans finds an astonishing identity of structure and function among all 
groups (8). The procedures of sociometry define a clique as any group of 
three or more members all of whom make mutual choices of each other when 
naming the persons with whom ap A ps to associate in any specified 


activity (Moreno, (13). Roughly the same criteria were applied to the 
identification of two cliques among the fourteen men observed in the Bank 
Wiring Room researches at Hawthorne (Roethlisberger and Dickson, (15)). 
Sherif writes: “Under the strain of adolescence one’s stability is shaken with 
crisis, insecurity, and frustration in various degrees. Caught in this situation, 
adolescents gravitate toward each other. They try to find comfort in their 
own intimate relationships. They share secrets. They develop common tastes 
in movies, books, dancing, adventure, in relation to persons, groups, etc. 
With all of these common ties they form a group, a clique or gang, of two, 
three or more, with the unmistakable properties of an isitaiak amie struc- 
ture” (16, p. 332). 

This indeterminacy that attaches to the term when it is rendered almost 
synonymous with group appears to increase when the concept of “group” 
itself is divided into membership group and reference group (Sherif, Merton 
and Kitt, op. cit.), which may be identical but are sometimes mutually exclu- 
sive and sometimes non-comparable social forms. “Comparing himself with 
his unmarried associates in the Army, he, (the married man), could feel that 


3. The term “milieu” is used to demote a social system or part of a system through which a person 
is free to move by virtue of a specific status in it, ¢.g. a factory, a household, an occupation. More 
particularly, the word refers to the boundaries of the social area within which occupancy of a particular 
status permits movement. Thus, in the same hospital, a kitchen worker, a physician, a patient are members 
of different, though overlapping, milieux. 
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induction demanded greater sacrifices from him than from them; and com- 
paring himself with his married civilian friends he could feel that he had been 
on for sacrifices which they were escaping altogether. Hence the mar- 
ried man, on the average, was more likely than others to come into the Army 
with reluctance and, possibly, a sense of injustice” (Stouffer et al. (17)). The 
reference groups include not only groups (“unmarried associates”) to which 
the “average married man”’ cannot belong, but impersonal social categories 
(single men) along with membership groups (married civilian friends). 

It is at this point, however, that the common-usage distinctions that 
sociology ignores begin to re-emerge as pertinent. Merton and Kitt (op. cit., 
p- 86) point out that the norms or attitudes appropriate to a reference group 
other than the “in-group” may be equivalent to “nonconformity to the 
norms of the in-group”, and go on to exploit Sherif’s thesis of the strain on 
the individual and on the “‘in-group” itself of “discrepancies between the two, 
i.e. the cases in which individuals actually live in one group but aspire to 
belong to, or are made to relate to, another” (16, p. 106). In their discussion 
of “The American Soldier” material to which Merton and Kitt’s essay is 
devoted, attention is restricted to cases of actual or potential secession from 
the membership group, and the implications this has for the functional 
theories on which Merton’s treatment hinges. There are, however, adjust- 
ments other than secession that are marked by explicit references to the norms 
of larger or more remote sectors of society than the immediate fellows of the 
individual. In the first place, it has been found that the overt reference to the 
norms of such larger groups occurs in the main where situations confront the 
individual with a choice of inconsistent roles (Eisenstadt, (5)), or when some 
new demands are made on the individual (p. 202). Secondly, although 
Eisenstadt relates these findings again simply to movement through the social 
structure—social mobility or socialization—Bott has gone on to relate the 
suggestion, in Eisenstadt's essay, that the reference group is invoked by the 
individual in order to resolve a dilemma, to Leach’s parallel treatment of 
myths as serving the purpose of validating the status claims of the narrator 
(10, p. 265). “People use class reference groups for making both comparisons 
and evaluations in the widest social context, but their usages vary according 
to the immediate social situation and the specific purpose of the comparisons 
and evaluations” (2, p. 268). ' 

This traffic of references from the present situation made by the individual 
is not one-way. Just as reference groups other than the primary group existing 
here and now for the individual are invoked in order to enable Fim to resume 
or maintain control of the social situation in which he finds himself, even in 
the sense of “explaining” the situation to himself or another (e.g. the inter- 
viewer in the cases analysed by Bott), so there are primary groups themselves 
that are entered for the sake of the support they afford in social situations. I 
want, that is, to regard clique, cabal, and confidant pair not as particular 
structural forms, not as topographical features randomly scattered about the 
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social landscape, but as media of specific kinds of behaviour designed to con- 
trol specific kinds of situation. Not only do membership groups act as the 
media for socialization for the individual, through which he can tap the 
resources of the wider society for sanctioning behaviour and formulating 
the norms that he wants operative, they may also exist to afford retreats from 
the norms of the wider society when they involve demands the individual 
cannot meet. ‘ 

To put it rather more straightforwardly: if we are observing behaviour 
of people in a particular milieu—say a factory or a university department— 
we shall find certain conduct definable as in accordance with the norms of the 
milieu; other conduct will be acted out as sanctioned or governed by the 
norms of groups or categories outside the milieu—by reference groups; other 
behaviour still will be sanctioned or governed by the norms of groups form- 
ing particular social enclaves within the milieu. Reference grou isi, 
that is, can invoke groups smaller than the milieu and enclosed by it, as well 
as groups larger than the milieu and embracing it. We shall have reason to 
modify this statement later, but the two-way direction of reference, the 
instrumental nature of group membership, and the determination of the 
behaviour typical of the group by the contemporary social situation in the 
milieu are all essential elements. 


Occupational Cliques and Cabals 


As I have said, the utility of the common-usage terms that form the sub- 
ject of this paper appeared first in connection with research in factories. The 
distinction le the two forms of group first made itself apparent by fol- 
lowing, in the most striking manner, the age-grading of management and 
supervisory staff in a factory. 

Most members of the top management set were a year or two each side 
of forty years old. So, at the period of the big initial developments in the 
techniques on which production is now based, most of them were about 
twenty-five years old. The higher management group tended to regard 
twenty-five as the age when people were at the top of their inventive ability: 
older members of the group entertained doubts i their continued value 
to the industry and the firm beyond the age of forty. This idiosyncratic form 
of age-grading was reflected throughout the organization as a value element 
in the ascription of personal status, in the sense used by Marshall (11), and 
deepened the rift between those members of the firm, management and 
workers, who had grown up in the traditional milieu of the engineering 
industry, with its stable skill structure and standardized functional roles and 
those who were occupationally native to the new engineering. With the peak 
of the age-grade structure below forty-five years, to be nately older than 
one’s colleagues at any level was presumptive evidence of failure of some 
sort; just as subordinates who were younger as well as of lower rank con- 


stituted a bigger than usual threat to status security. 
HH 
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The members of the management organization were in any case markedly 
insecure. The firm was in a rapidly expanding industry, and the degree of 
elasticity that the situation appeared to require was achieved by a refusal, 
partly a matter of conscious policy, to define status and functions. The norm 
was promotion; and the way to promotion lay not only in making the best 
of the tasks that were handed to one, but by perceiving and acquiring respon- 
sibility for new tasks, and, frequently, by encroaching on those of others. 

The insecurities aroused by this situation produced a wide variety of 
responses in behaviour, especially a number of devices designed to increase 
relative security either by trying to acquire more control over the situation 
through promotion or by increasing the insecurity of others. In one respect, 
the response was specific, and distinctive. Over a period of some ps: it 
was possible to distinguish groups of intimates who—in the canteen, in the 
corridors after lunch, and after the factory stopped at night—constantly 
gravitated together into collusive-looking conversations. Some of the groups 
were of older men, others of younger; to all appearances, they were other- 
wise similar in the status of members, in activity, in structure. But this identity 
ended there. There were distinct differences in the content of conversation, 
in the attitudes displayed, and ultimately in the uses of membership. 

In the groups of en men, the conversation reflected a tendency to con- 
tract out of the situation as far as they could. Their lack of acceptance of the 
novelties in the situation, their ee position in the age-grade structure, 
their previous experience and qualifications led them to concentrate on mak- 
ing their functions better defined and led them into those functions that had 
more definition; management of the production of the “bread-and-butter”’ 
lines was in the hands of noticeably older people. But these positions were 
also out of the main run of career opportunities—they had, to this extent, 
resigned from the race. Their cliques had a specifically protective, reassurance 
purpose, the reassurance expressing itself in a critical dissociation from the 
firm; features of the organization—the bonus system, rate-fixing, progress 
meetings, the formal communication system—were mentioned depreciat- 
ingly as “the way the firm does things”. The factory’s chief product was 
scrap; the place was full of youngsters from universities who knew nothing 
about industry and yet told experienced craftsmen what to do; the craftsmen 
who were made lab. technicians were spoilt for good work thereafter. Most 
of the direct criticism of the lack of definition of status and function came 
from the older group; they thought of their jobs in contractual terms, being 
employees of a firm in which they were prepared to do certain specified 
work and to undertake specified duties, in return for a salary, rather than in 
terms of responsibility shared with colleagues in a professional group for the 
discharge of the common task that the whole firm was set. 

Younger groups in the factory included many who were without formal 
qualifications; they were more mixed, both in their occupational derivation 
and in their soaks to technical qualifications, than older groups, who made 
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occupational qudiiusiiais (as engineers, hidiiantin skilled sendisanan) 

more central to their status. The younger executive generally felt he 
was doing better in the organization than he would in other firms. He had 
spent his career-formative years in the firm. He was favourably placed in the 
age-~grade system. Thus he identified himself and his interests much more with 
the firm, and felt committed to the organization. He did not on that account 
accept “the ways of doing things” that were criticized by members of older 
groups but, instead of citing them to demonstrate dissociation from the 
organization, rather Pte them as features of policy emanating from this 
or that person and subject to improvement or change if sufficient pressure or 
persuasion were applied. The characteristic direction taken by his response to, 
insecurity, that is, was towards improving his power over the situation in 
which his insecurity arose rather than towards withdrawal from it. For 
example, there was a distinct resemblance between the situation of an older 
office manager and a young departmental manager, both of whom saw their 
jobs and responsibilities as having lost importance in recent years and both 
of whom complained openly of +s absence of titles, of the absence of formal 
definition of responsibilities and tasks, of the absence of a “sort of family tree 
that shows you where you are in the organization”. Yet the older man dis- 
cussed the matter in terms that reflected a view of himself as the helpless 
victim of a system—contrasting the system, and the position of people like 
himself in it, with what obtained in other firms—while the other referred to 
unspecified ways in which he and others in a “propaganda group” were try- 
ing to “improve things”’. 

The formation of mutually exclusive groups by older and younger man- 
agers and supervisors was a noticeable of the social system of the 
factory. Those groups, composed of the younger sort, that accepted the 
system and values tie present organization while trying to improve their 
situation in it: such groups I identified as cabals. Others, composed of older 
men, dissociated themselves from the system, and, while they were by no 
means without hope or prospect of further promotion, had come to accept 
a view of the odds against themselves as pretty high: jobs “‘outside’’—in other 
, firms—were mentioned as among the possibilities for the future by older 
*men, never by younger managers in the factory. 


Characteristics and Significance of Behaviour in Cliques and Cabals 


It was the groups of older men for which the term clique seemed more 
proper. They were distinct not only from cabals but from other formations, 
notably the interest-groups, such as that composed of a number of juniors 
who attended evening training courses or lectures together, and whose associa- 
tion was “‘legitimate’”’ in terms of the factory organization, of the industry at 
large, and of society itself, since they were in common pursuit of technical 
proficiency (see below, pp. 482-3). It is the peculiarity of the clique and of 
the cabal that membership is not legitimate, or not quite legitimate; that their 
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existence and participation in them are, to however mild a degree, infractions 
of the rules and the order prevailing in a particular milieu. 

The milieu, the social area, is, therefore, related to the clique in a deter- 
minate fashion; and this we find to be so in other settings than the factory. 
Cliques in factories, offices, and universities; in clubs and societies; among _. 
street neighbours, schoolchildren, service units, and others are known as 
cliques only in relation to that specific status. If one distinguishes cliques from 
cabals in the way proposed, then the role that involves clique va is 
one that accommodates a degree of failure in the status. The clique in the 
factory then appears as an organized retreat from occupational status.‘ 

Failure and insecurity, terms that have been used earlier in this paper, are 
both extremely difficult to employ consistently in this kind a analysis. 
Nobody, of course, accepts fairly and squarely the fact of having failed to 
perform adequately in a status to which he laid claim. He furnishes himself 
and others with assurances that he in fact succeeded but the system was rigged 
against him, or that failure is not final, but an episode in a progress towards 
success, or that the status is one he has not really claimed, or one in which it 
would be vulgar to succeed. There are other devices, too, by which the 
annihilation of a self-image can be avoided. Some of these have recently 
been enumerated by Goffman (7). But all these devices need collusion—the 
fact of not having filed needs the testimony of some other members of the 
same culture. It is this kind of collusive mutual support that is provided in 
cliques. 


Insecurity is just as slippery a term. It is sige doubt about whether 


or not performance in a role is really controlling the social situation as it is 
meant to do. It is not so much ignorance about the reaction of others involved 
—a condition that we recognize as smugness or self-assurance or plain 
ineptitude—as knowledge that in some connections one’s actions directed 
towards controlling the situation (i.e. other people’s further action, especially . 
in regard to oneself) are only partially successful. Insecurity, that is to say, is 
based on knowledge, and the behaviour typical of the insecure is that which 
is made in an endeavour to increase coma the situation either directly or 
covertly but in any case illegitimately, according to the code prevailing for 
other participants. It is often possible for membership of a group to promote 
such illegitimate control, either by the fact of membership or by allowing 
for strategies to be practised in cooperation with others. Such groups 
are cabals; they offer the possibility of illegitimate control and thus of 


success. 


4. Thus, relating what is said here to what is still the most elaborate analysis yet reported of behaviour 
in a factory working group—the Bank Wiring Room observations of the Hawthorne studies (Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson, pp. 508-10)—the second of the two sub-groups identified among the fourteen 
members of the group is a clique in the meaning attached to the term here. The first group (A), which 
more closely approximated to the norms of the whole group and of the operatives in the whole plant, 
has characteristics—notably the inclusion of the inspector—that would appear to identify it more properly 
as a cabal. However, no more than guesses can be hazarded here, since it is very doubtful whether, among 
the working class, dominance can always be ascribed to occupational roles. 
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Dominance and Counter-Systems 


Before we proceed to some account of the characteristic forms of be- 
haviour in cliques and cabals, some observations are necessary on the style of 
behaviour peculiar to cliques and, to a lesser extent, cabals. The collusion that 
is sought in membership is not only the exchange of tokens of esteem more 
or less false according to the currency of the occupation at large. Also involved 
is intimacy, a lack of the constraint or guardedness maintained in the occupa- 
tional milieu, an intimacy that, being obtainable only within the shelter of 
the clique, makes for a comfortable, expansive friendliness. Furthermore, the 
support given by the clique to the individual consists largely in its differing in 
many ways from the milieu in which it exists. It appears to act as a system 
running counter to the larger system of the organization of society itself. 

As individuals in our society, we know that hin are a number of different 
levels of behaviour appropriate to the degree of mutual knowledge exist- 
ing between the people present. This is something rather distinct from the 
differences in roles. It is related more to the idea of social distance and strange- 
ness. The more socially distant two individuals are, the more straitened their 
behaviour is in each other’s company. Restriction of behaviour implies a 
resort to modes of speech and action that are widely accepted—a ni 
common denominator of conduct. Freedom of behaviour, on the other hand, 
is understood to allow of more possibilities—of a wider variety of actions 
“in the circumstances” than would be open to us in a less known social 
environment. 

For each individual, then, we can postulate a range of levels of behaviour 
extending from spontaneous to restricted. These levels correspond to degrees 
of intimacy in relationship—the more intimacy, the more openness. More- 
over, we can relate these levels to the ways in which individuals orientate 
themselves to situations by referring to the norms they think are held in 

roups other than the one immediately present (Eisenstadt, (5)). Restricted 
haviour will be appropriate to situations in unfamiliar milieux. Here the 
relevant norms for the conduct of the individual will be those thought to be 
most widely held or most widely valued in the society to which he belongs; 
spontaneous behaviour will be appropriate to situations for which the norms 
are held to apply to the immediate milieu of the individual. 

The behaviour of individuals in the same broadly defined categories— 
the urban professional class, the lower working class, university students— 
tends to gravitate to one level in that range when they are with other 
members of that class, to other levels with members of their families, to yet 
other levels when they are with clients, or welfare workers, or members of 
the university staff, and so on. Among these levels there is normally one that 
bulks very large in the individual’s total range of activity. In the case of 
individuals in occupations usually designated as middle class, that main level 
in their range of behaviour is fixed by their occupation. So that a salesman, 
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a factory manager, a bank official, or a university lecturer will not so much 
tend to maintain his occupational role—as it often seems—on a good number 
of occasions outside his occupational context, but will, rather, tend to behave 
at the level of spontaneity or restriction and with the degree of intimacy or 
distance customary in his occupational role. 

The spread of a particular level of behaviour—or style—outside the 
milieu in which it is appropriately connected with a specific role can be 
described as dominance. Since cliques appear to be refuges in social areas in 
which importance attaches to failure and success, they exist also as retreats 
from the dominant manner. We can say that in so far as a person performs 
successfully in a role important to him, he will be satisfied to use the style he 
has developed for it inside and outside the role. But sometimes an individual 
fails, or is doubtful about his success, or has rejected his occupational role 
because it has become devalued, or because it is a second choice anyway. The 
failure will seek to opt out of his occupational role in collusion with others 
—he will want to present the occupational role as being less important to 
him. This can be done only by establishing a level of intimacy that will allow 
him to act more spontaneously and to find more spontancous, less restricted 
reactions to his behaviour in others. In this way, by putting success, so to 
speak, in quotation marks, the greater intimacy and “naturalness” prevailing 
in the clique affords a status to its members that can be regarded as more 
desirable than the occupational status from which the individual tempor- 
arily retreats; it is indeed superior in that wider tolerances for conduct 
and the securities of friendship endow the status with a higher “reality” 
value. 

The function of retreat is emphasized by the fact that the lead in cliques 
is taken often enough by the comic, or by the man who has made the clearest 
rejection of his occupational role and can indulge in most open criticism of 
the structure and manner of the occupation, and of people successfully per- 
forming in —- roles. 

The clique thus appears as a form of counter-system, a characteristic 


element in our society in which patterns of behaviour appropriate to domin- 
ant positions find their response in rrenaeei > patterns of conduct 


developed among the less privileged or less powerful positions. It should be 
borne in mind that elements of conduct usually labelled “sub-cultural” are 
not merely different from the “culture” recognized as dominant but are con- 
tradictory (c.g. the significance of the family in working-class and middle- 
class life). Working-class culture may be interpreted as a “counter-system”’ 
to middle-class culture, and not merely as a variant sub-culture, a dialect form 
of the standard culture. It maintains itself by constant hostile interaction with 
the dominant culture. The élites of such counter-systems are the persons 
offering the most striking contrast available, so far as norms and style of 
behaviour are concerned, to the appropriate dominant group (among work- 
ing men vis-d-vis management, a vis-d-vis adults, school-children 
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vis-a-vis class teachers, etc.). Of special interest in this connection is the general 
thesis advanced by W. R. Bion (1) concerning the choice of leader by 
psychotherapeutic groups at times when he, the physician, dislodges himself 
from the leadership status ascribed to him. “The new leader is, in my experi- 
ence, without exception, a thoroughgoing psychiatric case” (p. 397) . . . “the 
group, when left to spontaneous behaviour, chooses as its leader . . . its most 
ill member” (p. 399). 

Criticism—usually expressed ironically—-of the occupational successes and 
of the system in which such people are successful is the basis of the consensus 
existing between members of the clique, and the content of most conversa- 
tion is often a repetitive sequence of comic anecdotes about successful persons 
or, even more pertinently, about people striving too earnestly to be success- 
ful. These unfortunates are twice damned. Not only do they accept their 
occupational status and their role and the constriction of behavioural manner 
unquestioningly, but they fail to establish any control at all over their position 
relative to others—they can’t make the grade. The comic manner is directed 
exclusively outwards; within the clique, people treat each other seriously 
except on occasions when outsiders are present and banter can be used on a 
fellow member, and except where the clique is fortunate enough to possess 
a butt—somebody to whom clique membership is all-important and who is 
prepared not only to reject occupational success within the clique, but to 
forgo it outside the clique in order to take the lead in promoting spontaneous 
behaviour and intimate relationships. But the norm is a sarcastic or cynical 
disavowal of the values implicit in the occupation, an ironic criticism of the 
working of the system and of the people gaining higher occupational status 
or working to secure their present one, and gleeful derision of the failures 
earnestly striving for success and unaware of their designation. 

The ironic criticism prevalent in cliques is a heightened form of gossip, 
which is a much more common institutional form. In essentials, gossip is 

ing judgements—disapproving, depreciating, or condemning—on the 
oe of others. It is an indispensable instrument for fixing one’s own 
occupational prestige, or for finding an acceptable style. Collusion in gossip 
offers the guarantee that, because one is united with at least one other in 
judging A to be deficient in technical knowledge, B to have made a stupid 
gaffe, C to be too sycophantic, D to spend too much time chatting in the 
canteen, the speaker and his hearer—compared with those others—are at least 
free from such faults. In gossip, speaker's and audience’s status claims are 
underwritten, relative to those of people being discussed. In cliques, gossip 
criticism is normally couched in ironic terms, so that a joke is shared among 
the clique members at the expense of the outsider (Burns, (4)). The sharing 
ofa joke i is a universal short cut to consensus, the clue being that laughing 1s 
a standard, universal, and undifferentiated acknowledgement of incompati- 
bilities in a situation that can be known only to those with at least the same 
sophisticated knowledge of the situation as is available to the speaker. The 
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laugh indicates (a) common knowledge, (b) collusion with the speaker and 
the others laughing.® 

Associations established in gossip are usually too indeterminate and 
impermanent to be called clique relationships; although there are always, 
among colleagues, distinctions drawn between those with whom one in- 
dividual can safely gossip—i.e. be assured that his own relative status will be 
sustained by the comparisons—and those with whom it is too risky. The 
behaviour typical of cliques is related to a need not so much to underwrite 
an occupational status as to gain reassurance about a status that is suspected 
to be lower in esteem than that to which initial claims may have been made, 
or lower than that of occupational peers. 

Clique relationships are devised to fulfil their functions in a variety of 
ways. In another factory, for example, there was observable at the level of 
management immediately below the general manager a fairly marked 
absence of effective communication over many aspects of their work, to- 
gether with a notable degree of sociability before and after lunch, and at other 
non-working times. The chief executive was extremely authoritarian, and 
inclined not only to restrict the functional responsibilities of his immediate 
subordinates, but to anticipate or set aside decisions when appealed to by men 
lower down the management hierarchy. Senior members of the staff com- 
plained of not being “real” works managers, development engineers, office 
managers, and so on. Their personal status was lower than what they felt to 
be normal to their occupations, and they were not able to discharge their 
functional roles sfhectieely. Among other things, it was comparatively use- 
less working out a system of communication with colleagues, since effective 
communication—i.e. the request for, or the undertaking of, specific tasks in 
response to shared information about requirements—was impossible; nothing 
could be done except through, or in association with, the factory manager. 
In reaction to the shrinkage in their status that this implied—a shrinkage 
patent to their own subordinates—they had developed a collusive withdrawal 
from responsibility displayed in shared jokes about the factory and about the 
members of staff secking a profitable cabal relationship with the chief execu- 
tive, and in sociable conversations about topics at some remove from their 
occupation interests, 

In the clique, intimacy is institutionalized. There is a special style of 
behaviour recognized as appropriate to interaction between clique members; 
there are recognized topics which hinge on the gossip motifs, or which rein~ 
force the latent rejection of occupational success and of the system in which 
success is secured. Content and style are frequently ritualized in catchphrase 
greetings, or more elaborately in patterns such as that mentioned by Logan 


5. At a recent conference, a passage of debate about the relevance of statistical methods was ended by 
one of the contestants quoting a remark to the effect that statistics were like bikinis—what they revealed 
was interesting, but what they concealed was vital. The ensuing laughter established the last speaker as 
the winner of the point at issue, since the laugh was naturally taken to signify association with him in 
the contest; the discussion was dropped at that point. 
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Wilson (19). “In lesser colleges and universities where advancement is often 
largely a matter of seniority, the ‘dead wood’ and otherwise objectionable 
members of the faculty provide a favourite indoor game for private faculty 
parties. This pastime is known as ‘Firing the Faculty’. Each participant draws 
up a list of colleagues he would discharge if he were president, the winner 
being the person providing the list with the largest number of names found 
on other lists.’ 

The clique appears to serve as a system of mutual defence for a set of 
people who are conscious of failure in a dominant role. The method of 
defence is to establish standards of reference by which the norms defining 
success in the role may be discounted. The new standards of reference are not, 
of course, peculiar to the clique; they are imported from other milicux, real 
or fancied, in which more sophisticated evaluations »f success are made. But 
the norms of the clique are realized through interaction within the clique, 
given potency, for the time being, in excess of the norms prevailing in the 
dominant milieu of the occupation or organization by their implication in 
more spontaneous behaviour: they must be “more valid’’ because they are 
attached to “more natural” or more friendly behaviour and relationships. 

We have discussed the process by which failure according to the criteria 
prevailing in a factory—an organizational milicu—may be redressed. Re- 
dress is accomplished by treating the norms prevailing in the factory as 
a peculiar inversion of those obtaining outside, in the wider milieux of 
industrial occupations. It may be observed of clique behaviour in, say, 
academic, literary, or artistic milieux, that such reference to a further, an 
“ultimate”, a “true’’ set of norms—prevailing somewhere outside the milieu 
in which a status is being claimed—may be carried to any extreme. Where 
standards are in any case special or eclectic, clique reference may be made 
across the void of the milieu in which the clique exists, and in which failure 
has been indicated, to true criteria as resident in norms existing in posterity, 
“in the eyes of God”, or sub specie aeternitatis. These are perhaps more sa 
the last refuge of the individual who has failed to achieve the success or 
recognition to which he laid claim. One may trace thus the origins of the 
Protestant ethic, in Weber’s analysis, to the development of an individualist 
ethos in the Renaissance (Burckhardt (3), especially pp. 83-4, p. 340). 

Cliques are never long-lived. In every case, the degree of intimacy and 
the content of discourse tend to become routinized, since they are defined 
largely by reaction against those prevailing in the dominant status. When 
this has developed far enough for it to become manifest to the clique that 
they are members not of an independent system with superior worth 


6. For the occupation of university teaching and for one organization (presuma bly only part-fic tional) 
there is a full description of a set of such topics and the style appropriate in Kingsley Amis's novel Lucky 
Jim, which is about a university assistant who is a failure as an academic man; the overwhelming sexual 
and other successes the hero enjoys outside his occupational role, and the comic deflation of academic 
endeavour and achievement excellently reflect the reinforcements of fantasy and ironic criticism that 
clique membership supplies to the individual. 
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attached to its conduct and values, but members of a counter-system, sus- 
tained only by opposition to the major system of the milieu, then the greater 
validity sseteed to the clique judgements is seen to be spurious, and the 
clique breaks up. 


Cabals and the Legitimacy of Success 


In its outward forms, which give the meaning to the common-usage term, 
the cabal differs little from the i ue. But the identity is, as I have said super- 
ficial. The gossip foundation is there, in occupational cabals, since it is the 
main content of non-technical communication between colleagues. But it is 
much less ironic, much more an attempt to plot and in particular to modify 
the prestige ratings—the personal status—of persons throughout the organiza- 
tion. The cabal member strives to arrive at an estimate, continually redefined, 
of his own position in the esteem system, and to manceuvre that position 
favourably be the future allocation of power and rewards. 

The essential points distinguishing cabals from cliques are: (1) there are 
real status distinctions involved between cabal members. Leadership is im- 
portant, and proximity to the leader is important; (2) the function of cabal 
membership is neither to redress occupational failure, nor to gain reassurance, 
but to promote further occupational success outside the cabal; (3) the rela- 
tionship of the cabal to the outer milieu is not one of withdrawal or rejection, 
but of power, in which the cabal attempts to re-structure situations and values 
in the interests of its members. 


Often enough, membership alone is very useful. Membership of the 
right groups in political, oe and some professional worlds is sufficient to 
gain an unearned increment of status or prestige. To be ina cabal relation- 
ship with a powerful person in an organization like a factory means also the 
possibility of access to information that is a secret from colleagues, and thus 
a source of power to oneself. 

Cabals tried to capture important people in the factory by supplying 


information concerning the factory to them or by positioning themselves so 
that the information about the factory was usually checked with them. One 
of the most powerful cabals in the factory had established a practice of calling 
on a chief executive close on finishing-time. The occasion of the call would 
be entirely legitimate, but would also serve as a lien on the all-important half- 
hour of relaxed chat about affairs in general that could take place in the empty 
office building. Cabals sought the adoption of strategies and policies that 
would bring themselves more power—and more security than previously. It 
was therefore particularly valuable to have intimate relationships with some- 
one of higher or more secure status in the factory. 

Persons in middle and lower management ranks would bring into pro- 
minence any intimate association with other people of high prestige in the 
organization. A department manager, asked to give the names of people with 
re he most frequently communicated, included the general manager and 
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the production chief among the first three; a later study revealed that these 
occupied the 23rd and 9th places respectively in order of frequency of meet- 
ing them. 

People in a cabal are militant about their occupational status; the last 
thing they are doing is withdrawing from that status, or resigning claims to 
promotion or success. What they are doing through this institutional form 
is either manoeuvring a higher status than they are aware their technical 
performance in an occupational role is gaining or maintaining for them, or 
so altering the system in which status positions exist that status positions of 
those outside the cabal will be devalued. 

Cabals are, of course, no more permanent than cliques. Some individuals 
make better use of their membership than others, and the structure is broken 
by their defection. One executive supplied a life-history of a cabal over a 
period of some years. It had begun years earlier when the factory had been 
in the throes of reorganization after the war. At that time, one large depart- 
ment responsible for design and inspection was being closed down, and the 
man in charge was trying to get into the position of chief of the production 
side—works manager. This meant a campaign between him and the titular 
works manager, each having one or two junior people on his side. “Now at 
that time,” said my informant, “three of us, Mac, Hunt, and I, we made a 
sort of makeshift discussion group which was also a propaganda group for 
new methods, new ideas for improving the situation in the factory. Then 
some early developments started up and Mac was put in charge of this and 


I came into it and so did Alan, who was in the former works manager’s camp. 
Mac tended to rely on me, technically anyway, because I had been in the new 
production chief’s camp, and Alan and the other chaps were getting apd 


out all round. After a year or so, Mac was appointed in charge of a new 
factory being started up, so the job of running the new development was 
shared between Alan and me.” Now, of this new work, the speaker had got 
by far the more significant share, and up to a year previously had been fast 
building up an empire, with junior executives, three cars at his disposal, trips 
across half the world, responsibility for a large part of the factory production, 
and so on. Then the whole thing had collapsed—the job was shelved sine die, 
and he was back on small-time development work alongside Alan. He ended 
up, ““There’s always been constraint between us, and this business of putting 
us in the same room together is some idea of trying to get over it. Well, of 
course, it doesn’t. We tend to keep clear of each other.” The two other 
members of this cabal had been promoted very rapidly, and on a more 
secure basis, and were now in frie of sizable production units else- 
where. 

The speaker, at the end of a period in which he had been conspicuously 
ee oer then very unlucky, was still at the level of his former colleague. 
In material terms (even in salary) this was no failure—his failure was entirely 
relative to his expectations from membership of this particular cabal. What 
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was crucial to the speaker’s situation—which was in fact extremely painful 
to him now that he was left isolated—-was that procedures were fairly openly 
acknowledged that were illegitimate in terms of the occupational norms of 
the organization. 

Cabals exist for success. The norms governing the attainment of success 
are, however, not those prevailing in the milieu of the organization; these 
are such as may be validated throughout the membership of the organiza- 
tion, and thus relate to technical proficiency, achievements, acceptability to 
peers, subordinates, and superiors, which can only be validated publicly and 
over a period. Members of cabals pursue success. In this they are governed by 
norms attributable specifically to the behaviour of the most successful persons 
in that milieu. Reference from the individual member is thus to the cabal, and 
therefore across the milieu of the organization to the small group who . 
have achieved success and with it the power to control the achievement 
of others. 

Thus behaviour in cabals accommodates itself to the norms that mani- 
festly pertain to the behaviour of successful persons in the same organization. 
In both particulars, behaviour is strictly “other directed”, in Riesmann’s 
phrase. Mannerism as well as manner is taken over, achievement or failure 
is registered according to the significance it will have for “the boss’. So in 
the factory, an oddly indiscriminate use by the chief manager of the phrase 
“fair enough”’ to signify assent was reflected in the speech of some executives 
subordinate to him, but by no means all: the line of demarcation followed 
precisely the lines of cabal attachment. So, also, at the end of an unsuccessful 
attempt by two members of the staff to complete negotiations for financial 
support by an outside organization, the representative of the latter-—knowing 
the factory well—suggested that what was bothering them now was what 
Mr. J., the factory manager, would say; they did not see that it was funny, 
but agreed. 

Yet in no sense, so far as I was aware, did members of any of the cabals 
use means to obtain promotion that entailed deliberate falsification about 
themselves or others, manifest sycophancy, any damage to the organization, 
or inefficiency in its operation. Indeed, as was mentioned carlier, their mem- 
bership at first appeared determined by age and position in the structure of 
management. Why, then, were their members “unpopular’’ and regarded as 
secking success illegitimately? 

In a society like ours, in which power, rights, and privileges are dis- 
tributed with systematic unevenness throughout institutions arranged in 
hierarchic order, it is assumed that socially useful qualities qualify individuals 
for higher positions. The society maintains itself, to some extent, by allowing 
better qualified persons to reach higher positions than their parents. It is there- 
fore necessary ee competition for accession to higher positions to be pro- 
moted in every institution of instrumental importance to society. An equall 
necessary corollary is that a sufficient variety of devices must exist by which 
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the great majority who do not succeed 7 may nevertheless maintain fully their 
title to be members of society. It must also distinguish between legitimate 
and illegitimate forms of success. The medium of success, in terms of promo- 
tion in rank or of prestige, is election by peers or, more frequently, selection 
by superiors. In the latter case, which is appropriate to the present discussion, 
legitimate success must be such as accords publicly—throughout the system 
concerned —with the basic assumptions of society. 

Now this latter condition—by which success is regarded as “deserved” in 
terms of the qualifications of an individual known to all members of a system 
and admitted as highest among his peers, and most appropriate to the new 
position—can hardly ever be fulfilled. The amount of information required 
for the success to be fully legitimized in this way can rarely be made available 
to everybody, and the concomitant designation of rivals as failures prevents 
universal approval being feasible. Thus success is rarely fully approved as 
legitimate. It is so regarded when certain conditions are present or con- 
tributed: when competition is on an agreed, formalized basis previously 
accredited by the society as in accordance with its basic assumptions (examin- 
ation, selection board procedure, tests) or when the successful competitor has 
interjected special conditions that make selection of him more difficult—a 
request for special rights or privileges. 

The seeking of success by the satisfaction of the norms manifestly attribut- 
able to the selectors, therefore, renders cabal behaviour illegitimate. Neither 
condition for legitimacy is observed, and the existence of the cabal as a group, 
with collusive arrangements among its members and with one or more per- 
sons in or near the position of selector, manifestly flouts the interest that 
other members of the system have in the legitimacy of their success. By 
treating the chief executives as the reference group underpinning the norms 
of the cabal—an “‘ultimate” reference in the reverse direction from that 
involved in clique behaviour—the groups of younger executives no less than 
those of older men behaved in disregard of the norms of the milieu. 

In the case both of cliques and cabals, the people who compose them tend 
to seck more enduring associations than they find in these forms. This kind 
of association has to be above all reliable and durable—one has to be sure of 
getting reassurance, or applause, or comfort, or absolution from having done 
the dirty on somebody. A confidant relationship is therefore commonly 
formed outside the group. The confidant role is w tn conferred upon some- 
one of distinctly lower prestige, a younger person (but, if so, one who is in 
another career line), someone who is fixed in his present position—the good 
steady bloke, or someone even outside the milieu concerned. The archetypal 
confidant relationships are between the smart, attractive girl and the skin, 
dowdy friend, and between husbands and “‘career wives’’, as they are known 


7. These considerations, and some others concerning failure advanced in this paper, owe much to the 
suggestions by J. Littlejohn on the significance of failure as a social fact, and to a recent discussion with 
Professor R. M. Titmuss. 
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in the United States. Confidant pairs, however, are clearly required, and 
known to exist, in most occupational milicux. They are mentioned here 
since they may be regarded as necessary appendages to clique or cabal mem- 
bership. In the confidant relationship the 2 intimacy (sc.‘‘naturalness”’, 
“reality”, as contrasted with the distance and artificiality proper to the 
dominant manner) is sought as a guarantee of the individual’s moral right- 
ness in inverting the norms that ascribe failure or illicit success to him. 
Alliances of this kind are founded on secrets—the support looked for by 
the superior partner can be supplied only if there is a degree of intimacy built 
up that will allow the discussion of fears, doubts, and actual incidents damag- 
ing to the self-esteem of the superior partner. And the intimacy and the 
knowledge that reassurance will be forthcoming are bought by passing secret 
information—about the senior and others at his level, me about the organiza- 
tion in which his junior is involved. The price also includes some public 
surrender of superior status—“best friends” will wear identical clothes and 
accessories, the career wife will be introduced into some meetings of col- 
league groups, a subordinate will be Christian-named on a formal occasion. 
But even more than this, intimacy in the confidant relationship is assured by 
the passing of information about the speaker so damaging that betrayal is not 
feasible in the situations that ordinarily obtain in our society. The clue to the 
confidant eeeh aa in the fact that it bears self-revelations that would 


be too embarrassing een people of equal status, and that the revelations 
normally flow in one direction only. 


Summary 


1. In success-oriented milieux, there exist needs for reassurance about possible 
failure and needs to improve chances of success by illegitimate means. 

2. Informal groups in the management organization of a factory appeared to 
distinguish themselves according to the age of their members. This dis- 
tinction reflected in turn assumptions about the greater suitability of 
younger people to the needs of ca industry. Membership of the groups 
appeared to offer compensations to older people and improved chances of 


success to the a 
ee for failure offered by 8 required reference to norms 


outside the milicu of the organization. Validation for illegitimate improve- 
ment of chances of success through cabals required reference to the norms 
of the most powerful group in the organization—the top management. 
. For most men in the middle classes, their occupational role is dominant; 
relationships in the dominant milieu are formalized and conduct straitened, 
relatively to relationships and conduct possible in small groups. The 
release si constraint offered by membership of cliques and cabals 
ensures support for the norms to which behaviour in them is referred, 
since greater intimacy and wider latitude is seen to guarantee a higher 
validity, more reality, for the norms of the clique and cabal. Greater 
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intimacy and validity, which sustain a higher degree of consensus, are 
contrived by the constant use of a joking style. 

. The characteristic form of conduct in cliques and cabals is a variant of 
gossip. In cliques, the variant form is ironic criticism of the successful, the 
would-be successful, or the system in which others are successful. In cabals, 
the variant form is appraisal of others in an attempt to arrive at the latest 
definition of the position of self in the esteem system, and to manipulate 
that system in one’s own favour. 

. The clique exists as a counter-system, maintained as a countervailing 
pattern of norms and values over and against the pattern prevailing in the 
milieu, and especially in the dominant group, and serving to sustain rejec- 
tion of the dominant milieu in ways appropriate to organized social living. 

. The impermanence of cliques and cabals, and the. ultimate inability of 
membership to provide continuing assurance of the rightness of the norms 
to which reference is made in them make for the creation of confidants 
out of persons external to that milieu, or part of the milieu, in which com- 
petition with others for success takes place. 
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